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This Northrop-designed-and- built 
“Gamma” flew the peaceful skies of 19236 
as TWA’s famous “overweather labora- 
tory’’. Its discoveries in the stratosphere 
add to the safety and battle score of every 
boy now flying the six-mile-high bombing 
roads to Axis cities—and back 





In this Northrop “Gamma” 
the U.S. learned about 6-mile-high flying 


Seven years ago Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Inc. wanted to know if a transport plane 
could escape storms by flying “over the weath- 
er”. There was almost no data at hand, for 
only a few exploratory high-altitude airplane 
flights had been made earlier. TWA’s research 
pilot, D. W. Tomlinson, undertook the job. 
Tomlinson’s first experimental flights were 
made at ceilings around 20,000 feet. Then, 
late in 1936, the U.S. Army loaned TWA a 
special supercharger which was installed in 
the swiftest single-motored mail plane then 
known—the Northrop “Gamma”. (It had 
flown the mail from Burbank, California to 





Newark, New Jersey in less than 12 hours.) 

In this sturdy Gamma, designed and built 
by the Northrop group, came the flights that 
taught America what stratosphere planes of 
today would have to do. Repeatedly, Tomlin- 
son and his fellow scientists explored the 
upper air between Kansas City and Newark. 
Some of their transport flights were ceilinged 
at over 37,000 feet! 

More. This “overweather laboratory” took 
the air in storms that had grounded all regu- 
lar transports. It would rise above the storm’s 
center, determine how to get past safely, with 
least expenditure of fuel and time. 


NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, 


Mind you, this was a commercial project ... 
not set up to pioneer a bombing road to Berlin 
or Tokio. Yet it laid a vital part of the founda- 
tion on which U.S. pilots now travel the 6-mile- 
high bombing roads to enemy objectives. 


That’s the record of a famed Northrop- 
designed airplane of the past. In the all- 
consuming present, the group which de- 
signed and built the Gamma is at work 
night and day. Grown now to many thou- 
sands of men and women, this Northrop 
group is turning out more and more 
warplanes—of striking power more 
deadly than most men can imagine. 
AND THIS IS ONLY THE BEGINNING. 


NORTHROP Aircratt, Inc. 


CALIFORNIA 
MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 























RAINBOW IN THE SKY 











There is good news in the work of American 
laboratories. It is a reason for confidence in 
the war and a promise for the future. 

Little is said about our scientists because 
they labor behind locked doors and their work 
is secret. But the topside of the German and 
Japanese armies and navies know about them. 
Things they do turn up at the front and make 
life harder for our enemies. 

Afte: the war, from these same scientists and 
their laboratories, will come the things that 
make jobs, comforts, conveniences and lux- 
uries for the American people. They hold out 







@ HELP THE WAR BY MAKING ONLY VITAL CALLS TO WAR-BUSY CENTERS. 








prospects for good use of the opportunities 
victory will bring. 

The Bell Telephone Laboratories, with 
some seven thousand workers, are among the 
many research groups that are devoted to win- 
ning the war. 


When that is done, Bell System scientists 
will be back on their old job of making your 
telephone service, and your human contacts 
over the distances, easier and better than ever. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





THAT'S MORE AND MORE ESSENTIAL EVERY DAY. 
tase 








ANY all-important “feeder lines” tothe armed 
forces and the nation are located along the 
lines of the Boston and Maine in Massachusetts, 
New York State, Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Maine. 








DESTINATION - - Magnitogorsk 


Stencils in the shipping departments of Northern 

New England factories read like an Atlas. Akron, 

Alexandria, Angora— Melbourne, Montreal, Mag- 
nitogorsk, and hundreds of other destinations through- 
out the world. 

Those same stencils on crates arriving in Russia, 
South Africa, and the British Isles spell the strengthen- 
ing of another forward step in the progress of mankind. 
A turret lathe from the hills of Vermont, warm blankets 
from the looms along the banks of the Merrimack River, 
shoes from the stitching machines of Massachusetts— 
all become symbols of manufacturing excellence, the 
New England label. For nowhere in all the world is 
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man’s ingenuity and resourcefulness and skill so com 
pletely and thoroughly built into the products of 
labor as in New England. 

Starting New England’s products on their way 
destinations is but part of the service of the Boston 
Maine. From the North, the South, and from the W 
the Boston and Maine Railroad meets and brings i 
the material that feeds New England industry. Like 
service New England industry gives to other industri J 
in every section of the country, Boston Pichaans 
and Maine service is a two-way operation, 

a partnership of industry from 
California to Maine and back again. 
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“Fight Infantile Paralysis—January 14-31” 
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The full, fine flavor of Schlitz is loved all 
the more because it is neither harsh nor bitter. Brewed with just the. 4iss 
of the hops, America’s most distinguished brew achieves the smoothness 


so greatly desired by those who want fine beer without bitterness. 
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This 270-ft. sotary kiln at Anaconda, Montana, is the largest oven of its kind in the world. 


As this global war developed, America became ever, and incapable of practical recovery by any 
shut off from nearly 75% of her normal imports known process. For a number of years, Ana- 
of manganese . . . an essential ingredient in conda had been carrying on special research 
every pound of alloy steel. seeking to develop an efficient method of treat- 
With very little available domestic production ing the ores. Success came in 1939—just when 
of manganese, there was an imperative need for the acusenees of che aced became appasent. 


a new source of supply, notwithstanding stock- , : 
PP!y, 8 Anaconda engineers and construction forces 

piles and some continuing shipments from the . , , 
swung into action. An entire new manganese 

Caribbean. A combination of foresight, and fast ;, . 
Bm plant was built and when America entered the 

hard work made possible on-time deliveries of . ‘ ‘ . 
war, production was in full swing helping to 
essential manganese from our own U.S. resources. . ‘ . 
make our steel industry independent of foreign 


At Butte, Montana, Anaconda Copper Mining _ sources of supply. Production achievements like 











Company controlled large deposits of manga- this are typical of American industry—and of 
nese ores. They were extremely low-grade, how- the way Anaconda answered the call to war. 
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Pennsylvania and Plastics 
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What will plastics do to your business or 
for it? 


Companies located in Pennsylvania are ideally 
situated for this great industry. Here are 
some reasons: 


coat, ou—Many of the plastics materials 
come from coal, oil, natural gas, limestone. 
Pennsylvania has all these in quantity. 


COKE OVENS, OIL REFINERIES— Pennsylvania 
leads in coke production and is one of the 
leaders in oil refining. These processes are 
sources of phenol, acetylene, acetic acid, car- 
bon dioxide, methanol, formaldehyde, ethy- 
lene and other materials important to plastics. 


TEXTILES AND PAPERS—These materials are ex- 
tensively used in laminating plastics. Penn- 


Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. 





for Plastics? 











sylvania has great textile and paper mills. 


metats—The alloy steels and the light metals 
are expected to be used to an increasing degree 
in conjunction with plastics. Pennsylvania 
leads in the production of steel and has an 
important place in the aluminum industry. 


mMaRKETS—Pennsylvania companies are in the 
best possible position to reach the rich eastern 
markets. 

Maybe you need a plant in Pennsylvania. 
W ant a fine, new summary of 
the plastics industry? Penn- 
sylvania’'s State Planning 
Board has just published a 
booklet on it. Write for free 
copy to the Department of 
Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. 








Pennsylvania 


Epwarp Martin 


Governor 


Frorp CHALPraNnt 


Secretary of Commerce 





Pennsylvania—a fine place to live, a fine place to be in business 











Congress. Congress adjourned over the 
holidays, after appropriating some $114,- 
500,000,000, mostly for war purposes, 
since the first of the year. Adjournment 
left many issues unsettled, with decisions 
postponed until the new session opens on 
January 10. Included were: 

The highly controversial Administra- 
tion food-price subsidy program. 

The $2,275,000,000 tax bill, which has 
yet to be considered by the Senate. 

The question of mustering-out pay 
ranging from %200 to $500 for veterans of 
this war. which awaits House attention. 

Proposals for absentee voting by serv- 
icemen in next year’s elections. 

An increase in pay-roll taxes for old-age 
insurance pensions, from 1 per cent each 
for employer and employe to 2 per cent. 


Airplane production. Informed offi- 
cials predicted a record aircraft produc- 
tion of more than 9,000 units for Decem- 
ber. This is in spite of the fact that war 
plants closed on Christmas Day, and lost 
time was anticipated for New Year’s Eve. 
The first three weeks of December showed 
an increase of several hundred planes over 
the comparable period of November. 
November production totaled about 9,000 
planes, although only 8,769 were delivered 
to the services. Production is scheduled to 
increase month by month to a peak of 
12,000 by May or June, and level off at 
that rate until the defeat of Germany. 


Food and rationing. There were sev- 
eral developments in the field of food 
prices and rationing. 

Special pork points. The Office of Price 
Administration gave housewives a special 
Christmas present of five points’ worth of 
pork. A special rationing stamp was vali- 
dated for that amount, because of record 
shipments of hogs to market. There were 
hints that pork might be removed from 
the rationing list. 

Sweet potato prices. Prices of sweet 
potatoes, which had been climbing rapidly, 


The March of the News 





were frozen at the highest price charged 
by the individual seller during the five 
days ending December 21. 

Truck crops. Truck crops in the South- 
ern States, especially Florida, were dam- 
aged severely by frost and cold weather. 
Shortened deliveries to terminal markets 
are expected to follow soon. 

Milk production. The Department of 
Agriculture said milk production for the 
next few months would run 2 to 3 per cent 
lower than a year previous. The Depart- 
ment, however, expects a rapid increase 
after April 1. 


U. S. submarine losses. The Navy an- 
nounced that the submarine Grayling was 
overdue and presumed lost. This was the 
16th submarine and the 133rd U.S. naval 
vessel to be lost during the war. 


Man power. After taking authority 
over the draft out of the hands of Man- 
power Commissioner Paul V. MeNutt, 
President Roosevelt revealed that Mr. 
MeNutt still is to have a considerable say 
regarding Selective Service. The President 
issued an executive order requiring that 
Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Selective 
Service Director, consult with Mr. Mc- 
Nutt on numerous matters. These matters 
include formation of rules and regulations, 
and the classification of men for the draft. 
The purpose is to gear the draft as effec- 
tively as possible to over-all utilization of 
the nation’s man power. 


Antifreeze shortage? The War Pro- 
duction Board denied there was a shortage 
of antifreeze solutions for radiators. Pro- 
duction is 50 per cent greater this winter 
than last, the Board said, adding that 
some dealers had attempted to create an 
“artificial shortage” to overload motorists 
with antifreeze by “talk of a potential 
scarcity.” The Board’s summary of the 
situation: “On the basis of scheduled pro- 
duction and the reduced number of motor 
vehicles operating, antifreeze is plentiful.” 
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O JIM, ex-customer, now on his way to 
Nippon! America has made a soldier of Jim 
and he’s giving his best to a dangerous job. 


Jim’s hope is to get back home at once, after 
this all-important work is finished, and be a cus- 
tomer again. Back to his folks! Back to the old 
job, or maybe a better one. Back where he can 
buy whatever he wants from our shops and fac- 
tories—the conveniences and luxuries that help 
make America the best place on earth. 


American trade and industry—which means 
all of us—must have Jim back as a customer— 
if stores and plants and farms are to provide jobs 
and goods and taxes. We stay-at-homes must 
bring him back. That deep, urgent, ever-lasting 
obligation demands our best right now. We can 
do much better for him than we’ve done to date 


NWE BUILDERS OF DEPENDABLE ENGINES FOR 110 


LOW COST POWER—TO WIN THE WAR NOW-— AND 





THEN THE PEACE 





A Toast to Jim.... Ex-Gustomer 


—buy more bonds, conserve food and vital sup- 
plies, work harder and more effectively to pro- 
duce the important things that Victory requires. 


We can’t, we must not shirk or evade our end 
of this job in which we’ve asked Jim to risk his 
life. Let’s bring him back as soon as possible— 
and let’s bring him back to an America that’s 
united, strong and free. 


Cooper-Bessemer 





CORPORATION 


Mt. Vernon, Ohio + Grove City, Pa. 
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—— Yn BETTER LAMP PERFORMANCE and ap- 
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pearance throughout life as a result of 

VL wt new type of cathode construction. 
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of years. 


FASTER STARTING — much 
greater uniformity—no blink- 
ing when tubes burn out. 


STAY BRIGHTER LONGER through F ——— fixture industry. 
better maintenance of light out 
put for the rated life of the tube. 





“THEY READY NOW? No, not 


» 
} Our engineers and research men are 


IMPROVED COLOR f 
QUALITY, thanks to new f 
and better phosphors 
which cover a broader 
spectral range. 


Bo busy on war work. But when peace 
< bmes, these improvements will help 
rit ake fluorescent lighting cheaper and 
: better, so more people can enjoy it more 


fully. They'll help make more jobs, too. 
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Hear the General Electric. radio 
programs: “The G-E All-Girl 
Orchestra’, Sunday 10 p. m. EWT, 
NBC; “The World Today” news, 
every weekday 6:45 p.m. EW'T, CBS. 


GEN 


The best investment in the world is in this country's future ...Why not buy an extra War Bond this month? 


A LOWER COST OF LIGHT 
... both lower cost on the 
original installation and 
lower cost in its 
use over a period 


BETTER FIXTURES .. . easier to install 
... for home, store, office, school or 
factory use ...through G-E’s 
— Se += cooperation with the 
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In looking ahead through 1944.....These are the prospects: 

Both wars will take a violent turn by spring; will flare into real action. 

All doubt about why U.S. built a 7,700,000-man Army will fade. It's that 
Army that will take over the limelight, that will deliver the knockout in Europe. 

U.S. people will be shocked by as many as 500,000 casualties in Europe 
alone. That is not many by Russian or German standards. It is big for U.S. It 
will not cover the casualties that must be faced in growing numbers in the Pacific. 

Actual defeat of a German Army in the West must precede the war end. . 

And: That defeat can come by June. More probably it will come in second 
half, 1944. It will be April or May before large-scale invasion gets under way. 

Bombing alone will not produce Germany's surrender. 

















Japan will begin to be groggy by year end, 1944. 

She'll be cut oir from her new empire by autumn; will have her lines to the 
South Pacific severed by U.S. Navy. Bombing of Japan proper with land-based 
U.S. bombers should be under way by late 1944 or early 1945. 

Russia probably will not help in the war with Janan, at ieast not in 1944. 

British operations in Burma will not be fully under way before autumn. 

Defeat of Japan is primarily to be a U.S. Navy tack, with Army help. The 
British will give some naval and air Support, but will not play a major role. 

Japan should be defeated in late 1945 or early 1946. 




















U.S. Gen. George C. Marshall will continue in 1944 to be No. 1 commander 
on our side; will do the over-all directing of operations against Germany. 

And: Gen. Dwight Eisenhower will do the field commanding of the invasion. 

It is late in the game to get this decision, to settle finally the question 
of command. General Marshall had been all set to go to London. 

This can be said: Invasion plans will be carefully organized, well thought 
out. There will be no improvising. There will be every emphasis on use of air- 
power and of every device that can be utilized to hold down loss of life. 

Generals Marshall and Eisenhower stress methodical organization, not 
chance-taking or brilliant improvisation. Invasion is an engineering proposition. 














At_home, President Roosevelt will accept a fourth nomination. He will do 
or say nothing to alter the plans now laid for another convention draft. 

A Dewey vs. Willkie battle will enliven the Republican convention. 

And: Odds now are that it will be a Roosevelt vs. Dewey campaign. Willkie 
is faced with the difficult task of overcoming opposition of party wheelhorses, 
with hostility from the men who usually dominate convention decisions. 

No third party will be in the field in November, 1944. 

Prospect is better than 50-50 that Mr. Roosevelt will get a fourth term. 
Progress of the war, issues of foreign policy will be determining factors. 




















There will not be runaway price inflation in the year ahead, 
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Cost of living will rise 3 to 5 per cent, probably no more than that. 

Price control, wage control, rationing will continue in effect; will keep 
inflationary pressures within bounds so long as the war goes on. 

However: There will be continued pressure from organized groups seeking 
concessions from the Government, seeking help in a get-rich-quick urge. 

White House will continue to make its concessions on the basis of political 
power; will balk at run-of-the-mine demands for favor. That means probability 
of more gains for the highly organized pressure groups, few fcr others. 











Living will be little if any more complicated for average family in 1944. 

Automobiles will be more worn out, with no new ones to be made. Yet most 
cars of the above-average-income group still are in good condition. 

Gasoline will be as tight, or tighter, in the spring. This situation will 
ease for all but the West Coast by autumn as demands in Europe taper off. 

Tires will be scarce early in the year, more abundant later. 

Fuel oil situation should be much better next autumn. So should coal. 

There will be fairly abundant meat supplies in the spring. They may tighten 
up later in the year due to heavy marketing at this stage. Food generally will 
be as abundant as at present unless European relief demands skyrocket. 

By the year end, people will be arguing about who should get first call on 
new cars to be produced in 1945, about who should get first chance to build new 
homes, about who should get the first new refrigerators, etc. 

And: The public will be surprised to learn that postwar cars, houses, etc., 
are to cost more than prewar; that higher labor costs, higher material costs 
will carry over into the postwar period. Your first new car may cost 25 per cent 
more than your last car. It might even be more expensive than that. 























Draft of fathers will pinch hard during early 1944 months. 

Official view is that as many as 150,000 fathers a month may be taken from 
homes in first half, 1944; that military demand might be for as many as 1,000,000 
by July 1. After that the military demand for new men would taper off. 

However: Two things will happen: (1) not as many fathers will be drafted 
as officials say will be drafted; (2) draft boards will continue to be lenient 
in giving deferments to fathers on occupational grounds. 

Draft officials consistently have overestimated the demand for fathers. 











Demobilization, not draft, will hold the big interest late in 1944. 

Once Germany is defeated, the Army will begin to cut back rapidly. 

Fathers who were the last to go into the Army will be among the first out. 

Men with longest combat duty will be relieved as early‘as possible. 

Non-fathers who have been in service longest will get out before others. 

There will be no broad effort, prior to European war end, to replace Army 
men who have been overseas for a long period with those stationed at home. 

Full demobilization probably will not come before 1946. 

And: A postwar military force of 2,500,000 men is planned. 























Europe will become more of a shambles than ever before in the new year. 

Bombing will blast German cities unmercifully; will leave a wake of war 
destruction such as the world never before has witnessed. 

France will be fought over once again. So probably will Belgium. 

War and civil war will add to troubles in the Balkans and Italy. 

And: In the other war, Japan will begin to feel what war can mean. 

Only U.S. among the great nations will escape punishment at home. 

Yet: It is this country, in 1944 as in 1943, that will grumble most about 
the inconveniences that war causes; that will try to escape war-created problems. 

















See also pages 15, 20, 22. 
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THE LARGEST COMMERCIAL NON- 
RIGID AIRSHIP FLEET in the world was 
built and flown by Goodyear in the interval 
between World Wars I and II. Beginning 
with the launching of the airship Pilgrim 
in 1925, no less than twelve airships have 
flown the Goodyear flag from eight oper- 
ational bases, located from coast to coast. 
These ships flew a total of 4,000,000 miles 
without a single mishap, providing a great 
increase of knowledge regarding air struc- 
ture, meteorology and airship engineering 
that has been of inestimable value to the na- 
tion in wartime lighter-than-air operations. 
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Can We Plan 
on Using a 
PLASTIC PART 
Here? 


LASTICS such as INSUROK have 

successfully solved many a design 
problem. More and more designers of 
“Products for Tomorrow” are indicat- 
ing the use of INSUROK because of its 
wide variety of grades and types. 


When and where a plastic part can 
and should be used naturally depends 
on the job it is expected to do. Like all 
other materials, INSUROK is most 
efficient and economical when it is 
selected and used properly. Frequently 
INSUROK cuts material costs, permits 
important savings in fabrication, 
assembly or in the construction of 
other parts with which it is used. 


Richardson Plasticians have had 
years of experience in co-operating 
with designers and manufacturers of 
practically every type of product. Their 
knowledge of plastics and their appli- 
cation may be helpful in saving your 
time, effort and money. 








Typical applications of 
INSURO are shown 
below: 





The non-technical book- 
let “Facts About Plas- 
_. — be at the 

nger tips of anyone con- 
aieoies the use of new 
plastic parts or products. 


Write for your copy on 
your company hedend 


» 
to Dept. B, Melrose 


| ) 
Park, Illinois. 


Precision Plastics 
The RICHARDSON COMPANY 




















YOU CANNOT expect to challenge suc- 
cessfully the quality standards imposed by 
the Office of Price Administration in fixing 
ceiling prices. The Supreme Court has re- 
fused to review a decision upholding the 
OPA in refusing to permit a candy manu- 
facturer to reduce the weight of a 5-cent 
candy bar. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT justify an application 
for relief from excess-profits taxes simply 
because the character of your business has 
changed as a result of war production. 
The Treasury’s General Counsel holds that 
you also must show that the average net 
income for the base period is an in- 
adequate standard of normal earnings 
directly because of the changed situation. 


. * 


YOU CANNOT delay using your cer- 
tificate to buy a pew truck beyond Decem- 
ber 31. War Production Board rules that 
permission to acquire trucks must be 
exercised before the end of the year, or 
certificates must be returned for cancel- 
lation or revalidation. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT charge ceiling prices for 
warm-air furnaces if you omitted certain 
parts from the furnaces in accordance with 
WPB orders. In such instances, OPA issues 
a list of reductions that must be made. 


* * * 


YOU CAN add to the price of degermi- 
nated corn meal and corn grits the cost of 
enriching those products. OPA permits 
this increase. 


* x * 


YOU CAN increase your service charges 
for repairing automobiles, appliances, 
farm implements. gas and electric ranges 
and other articles. OPA will allow increased 
charges because of added costs since 
March, 1942. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT receive more than seven- 
eighths of your estimated requirements of 
anthracite for the year ending March 31, 
1944. Solid Fuels Administration places 
this restriction on domestic deliveries of 


News -lLines 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 












anthracite because of the current shortage 
Amount of bituminous coal for such user 
is to be increased. 


* * * 
YOU CANNOT import onions into the 


United States without an import permit 
from WPB. That agency has added | 





to the list of strategic commodities thai 
require permits. 


* * 


YOU CAN expect a change in rationin 
allowances for restaurants and _ instity 
tions on March 1. OPA is revising regula. 
tions to base allowances on the actu 
amounts of food served. rather than th 
number of customers served. 





eee | 

YOU CAN, as a utility executive, build 

short-line extensions of electric or gos 

utilities to serve customers who previous) 

have been unable to obtain services. Thi 

relaxation of wartime restrictions is author 
ized by WPB. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use black walnut lo 
for any other purpose than to make 
stocks or gunstock flitches. This consery 
tion order is issued by WPB. 











* * * 


YOU CAN increase the size of the 
of bread you make, up to 25 per 
above the March, 1942, size, and in 
your prices proportionately. OPA allo 
this leeway to bakers in an amended pn 
order. 


* *~ * 


YOU CAN expect a minimum 
penalty of $50 if you are convieted 
overcharging a customer. The U.S. 
of Appeals for the District of Cob 
holds that the Emergency Price Cont 
Act does not permit the court to a 
less than $50 for price violations, 
though the overcharge was not willl 


cs * * 


YOU CAN now use chromium ¢ 
nickel in the manufacture of valves. 5 
strictions on the use of these metal 
valves have been removed by WPB ont 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unrrep St 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic 1 
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THE UNITED STATES 


A 


rea inevitably, Hitler's “European 
Fortress” is cracking under the constant 


pressure of our men and equipment. 


Helping to win this victory, although thou- 
sands of miles removed from the theatre of 
war, is America’s mining industry which 
supplies the metals so essential for planes, 


tanks, guns, and other weapons of war. 


To keep abreast of the ever increasing de- 
mand for more metals, the mining industry 
relies extensively on Cleveland Rock Drills. 
Cleveland drills started service in the mines 
33 years before Pearl Harbor. These many 


years of dependable peacetime service 


proved Cleveland drills had the speed and 


stamina for the toughest wartime jobs. That 
is why you now find Cleveland drills in 


every type and size of mine. 


If you have a rock drilling problem, either 

in mining or construction work, call in a 

Cleveland engineer for consultation. 

THE CLEVELAND ROCK DRILL CO. 
Division of The Cleveland Pneumatic Too! Company 


CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
Branch Offices in All Principe! Cities and Mining Centers 


BOND S&S AND STAMPS 








...@nd kash a trailer load of 
Cobra Fangs [ 





toll 


fs 


The efficiency of Truck - Trailer 
hauling is one reason why the 
Bell Aircraft Corporation can say 
in its advertising: “While you 
read this magazine—we'll build 
another Airacobra.” 
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THAT'S NOT exactly the way 
the call comes to Bell Aircraft, 
but it gives you the idea. 


In other words, the assembly 
plant, 15 miles away, wants a 
load of gun mounts for Aira- 
cobras. Or mavbe it’s motors or 
propellers or fuselage forgings. 


But whatever it is, they’re 
wanted by Truck-Trailer! Why? 
Because that’s the way to get a 
big load there .. . quickly! 


Over-the-Road “Conveyor” 


Bell Aircraft depends on 
12 Fruehauf Truck-Trailers to 
carry 95 per cent of the ma- 
terial to the assembly plant 
from the factory and warehouses. 
Dispatching is precise . . . loads 
move like clockwork. Distances 
vary from 2 to 25 miles... 
load-weights from 5 to 15 tons. 
But Trailer flexibility takes it 
all in stride. 


Trucks alone, previously used 
for this work, carried two wing 
assemblies per load . . . the 
Trailers carry six. The trucks 
carried two motors ... the Trail- 





ers, ten. The trucks, three pro- 
pellers ... the Trailers, twenty. 
One truck-and-Trailer combina- 
tion does the work of three to 
seven trucks! And all but the 
heaviest Trailer loads are pulled 
by economical 1)4-ton trucks! 


75% Mileage Saving 


But the savings in vehicles, 
tires, gasoline and manpower 
don’t end there. Bell Aircraft 
uses only 4 trucks to pull 12 
Trailers. While one Trailer is 
being unloaded and a second 
loaded, the truck is en route 
with a third. Truck and driver 
are never idle. It all adds 
up, Bell executives say, to a 
saving of probably 75 per cent in 
road - miles, as compared with 
other hauling facilities. 


Most hauling problems are 
different, just as are Bell Air- 
craft’s. But Truck-Trailers usu- 
ally handle them better . . . and 
they often take on difficult jobs 
that can’t be handled by any 
other method. America couldn’t 
get along without them. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY @ DETROIT 
Service in All Principal Cities 


MOTOR TRANSPORT WILL GET YOUR WORK DONE! If you 
oren't using truck transportotion, have you ever challenged 
your shipping costs and over-all efficiency with the job thet 
professional haulers can do for you? Why not at least get 
the facts from o motor corrier ond stack them up against your 
own records? 


pas.) FRUEHAUF 7@4/LERS 





Back the Attack <== 
2 BUY WAR BONDS .S 
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U.S. ARMY AT PEAK OF POWER: 
ROLE AS SPEARHEAD OF VICTORY 


New AEF Ready to Lead in Striking Crushing Blow at Europe 


Emphasis on preparation 
for war of movement with 
world’s best equipment 


The next big move in this war is going 
to be up to the American Army. Russia 
has been unable to smash Germany’s mili- 
tary power. Britain, with Russia’s help, 
has not been strong enough to compel 
Germany to surrender. Now America, 
with the aid of both allies, must deliver 
the knockout punch. 

The American Army is getting all set 
to bear the brunt of invasion of Nazi Eu- 
rope. The period of major expansion of 
the Army is ended. Proliferation of new 
divisions has stopped. Most fighting units 
have had one to three years of training. 
They are equipped to the hilt with the 
latest weapons. The Army is ready to fight. 

And now this Army is being rushed 
across the oceans to advanced bases. Al- 
ready 3,800,000 men are overseas, many 
more than the 2,086,000 who comprised 
the American Expeditionary Forces of the 
first World War. In the coming months, 
another 1,200,000 are to be sent abroad 
to raise the total to 5,000,000 by next July. 
Thus American troops are getting in posi- 
tion to break into Europe for the final 
campaigns of this war on that Continent. 

Yet, in some ways, this might be called 
the Army that nobody knows. For sev- 
eral reasons, there is a lack of general 
knowledge about it. It is a newcomer 
among the world’s great armies. It has 
been built with almost magic speed from 
small beginnings. All Americans have 
shared personally in equipping or man- 
ning this war machine. But the duties of 
very few people are such as to give them 
a picture of the Army as a whole. 

Until now, the world has given the 
U.S. Army only divided interest. Atten- 
tion, rather, has centered on the great bat- 
tles of the day in Russia, or on the aerial 
side of the war in Europe. Even in Africa, 
Sicily and Italy, British troops have shared 
honors heavily with the Americans. 
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Now the American Army emerges as 
the force that must win the war. If this 
new fighting machine shows superior strik- 
ing power, then the end in Europe will 
come quickly. Otherwise, the fight will 
drag on to an uncertain outcome. Here is 
the story of the American Army, on which 
everything now depends, and of what that 
Army may be expected to do. 

Today, the United States has an Army 
of 7,700,000 officers and men. That is 60 
times the strength of America’s Regular 
Army of eight years ago, and 30 times the 
Army’s size in 1940. Today’s Army is 
nearly twice as big as this country’s full 
strength in the first World War. Thus 
there is no precedent for such an Army 
in the United States, which hitherto has 
had the smallest military force maintained 
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BEACHHEAD: The doughboys must clinch final victory 


by any great nation. But numbers alone 
do not begin to tell the story. 

The United States has gone in deliber- 
ately for power warfare. The whole plan 
is to capitalize to the limit on America’s 
capacity for mass production of ma- 
chines. “Roll up the power” has been the 
watchword of Army leaders. They have 
done their best to create an Army that 
rides on wheels and on wings, that 
smashes ahead behind the steel plate of 
tanks and armored trucks, and that 
crushes the enemy by the sheer weight of 
metal from mobile guns and aerial bombs. 

Thus the main points of strength in the 
new Army are not numbers, but, first, 
mobility, and, second, fire power. 

On the ground, the striking force or- 
ganized in divisions and in supporting 
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units totals well over 3,000,000 men. There 
are about 100 combat divisions. Germany 
has three divisions, and 


times as many 


Russia has still more. Thus the new Ameri- 
can Army does not match up in size with 
the biggest armies in the world 

But, unit for unit, the Americans are 
strongest in automatic rifles, in self-pro- 
pelled field guns, in tanks, in fast-moving 
heavy artillery, in scout cars, in moto 
transport. The U.S. Army has the big ad 
vantage of superior supplies of motor fuel. 
The Germans and even the Russians have 
not been able to approach the concentra- 
tion of artillery fire that has been achieved 
by our gunners in this war. 

In the air, the United States virtually 
has a second Army. All told, there are 
2,800,000 men in the Army Air Forces, in 
the flying, antiaircraft and service units. 
The Air Forces, either actually or poten- 
tially, rank first in bombers, fighter planes 
and air transports. This country has by 
far the strongest air force in the world. 
And the air power of America and of 
Britain and Russia, is increasing, while 
Germany’s air strength is going down. 

Today’s American Expeditionary Forces, 
therefore, are a far cry from the AEF 
of 1918. In the first World War, the AEF 
was prepared to hole up and fight a 
virtually stationary war of position. The 
new Army is ready to move fast and 
strike far in a war of movement. 

The American armored divisions and 
the air units trained for operations with 
troops are expected to excel both partners 
of the German Panzer team of tanks and 
planes that won Hitler’s early campaigns. 
The Americans can and, near Salerno, 
have put thousands of paratroopers back 
of the German lines without loss of a man 





—U. 8S. Marine Corps Photo from Acme 


HILL AT TARAWA 


in transport. The new Army is able to 
transport many airborne 
troops in gliders and transport planes. 

In sum, the American Army plans to 
records for mobility. And that 
capacity for fast movement may be much 
more important than numbers, for speed 
can enable a commander to intercept and 
defeat enemy armies one by one. But, 
back of the flash and glamor of power 
war, the U.S. Army has other strength. 

The American doughboy. The 
forces zoom into danger, and the tank 
men rumble ahead in the face of fire. But 
the men who fight on day after day, re- 


thousands of 


set new 


flying 


gardless of pain and weariness and mud 
and bullets, are the foot soldiers. It is the 
doughboys who take and hold ground, and 
who clinch the final victory. 

The American infantry has fought and 
won under all kinds of conditions in this 
war. In the mountains of Italy, on the hill- 
sides of Sicily, in the deserts of Africa, 
in the mires of New Guinea and on the 
tundra and icy peaks of Attu, the infantry- 
men have pushed back the enemy lines. 
No other nation in history has had to 
send troops to such far-flung fronts in a 
single war. The American doughboy is 
counted on to settle the issue ultimately 
on the western front. 

More strong points. Then, the 
Army transported in one year six times 
the supplies and two and one-half times 
the men who went overseas in the first 
World War. The Army is equipped and 
trained for the hazardous landing opera- 
tions that are to be necessary this time. 
It has revealed great skill in aerial direc- 
tion of artillery fire, in camouflage, in 
front-line care for wounded, in evacuating 
wounded men by plane, and in anti-air- 


too, 





craft fire that at times has stopped cold 
the attacks of the Stuka bombers. 

The fighting strength of America’s com- 
pact, mobile Army is backed up by the 
producing power of American industry, 
Compared with the rate of production in 
the first World War, industry this time 
has turned out machine guns 15 times as 
fast, times 
as fast, artillery shells nearly seven times 


small-arms ammunition four 
as fast, and far bigger, more powerful 
airplanes 12 times as fast. This country 
turned out 80 tanks during the first World 
War. In this war, 5,000 tanks were pro- 
duced in two months. In 1917-18, America 
borrowed equipment from its allies. Now, 
it is providing them with equipment, and 
is outproducing the entire Axis. 

The power to win. The American Army 
is not perfect. Some military critics have 
pointed to instances of lack of aggressive- 
ness, or faulty intelligence work, of vul- 
nerability to enemy land mines, of men’s 
useless exposure to enemy fire, of a lack 
of understanding concerning the causes 
for which America is fighting, and of eager- 
ness for a turnabout system that would let 
veteran troops go home. The Army is said 
to have plodded at times when it had the 
means for rapid movement. 

But, after successful invasions at Sa- 
lerno, in Sicily New Britain, there 
is no limit to official confidence in the 
fighting quality of Army forces. Experi- 
ence under fire is expected to put the final 
polish on the performance of the troops. 
Officials say the Army has the courage to 
pay in higher losses the price of success. 

The conclusion is that the American 
Army is due to turn the trick that is 
needed to end the war in Europe. One 


and 


year may be enough to clinch the victory. 
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HILL IN ITALY 


Those who lived through it were strengthened by those who died for it 
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On hot desert roads 


Test cars proved Generals mileage 


... with American-Made Rubber 





Over the tire-defying roads of the Mojave Desert 
went test cars .. . through noonday heat and the 
cold of desert nights . . . to learn for you the kind 
of mileage and safety you could expect from the 
new General Tire... with American-Made rubber. 


The results are in. This General delivers the kind 
of performance that has made General, for 25 
years, the leader in Top-Quality. Yes, if you are 
eligible to buy, you get the most from American- 
Made rubber... in today’s General with its 
quick-stopping, slow-wearing Silent-Grip tread 
...and the same extra strong, blowout-resisting 
cords, as always. 


Remember, however... tires are still very 
precious and will be for a long time to come. You 
must save those you have. For every tire need: 
Kraft System recapping, repairing or new tires, 
see your General Tire dealer. He is a tire expert. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY + AKRON, OHIO 


A 
GENERAL} 
TIRE 









**.. Now remember, Butch, 


it’s a GENERAL!” 





BUY MORE 
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“They call this a fox-hole. That's 
stretching a point. I don’t think a fox 
would go for it. Not with shells tear- 
ing up the earth, sending slashing 
fragments flying through the air. Still, 
cover is cover, even when it comes by 
the inch. I’m not kicking. 


“You folks at home aren't kicking, 
either—most of you. But now and 
then we get a grousing letter from 
some one who ought to thank his 
lucky stars for everything America 
gives him, wartime or peacetime. 

“You've got homes, not smoking 
ruins ... kids who play in safety... 
better food ... and more of it than 
anywhere else. You're free to speak 
as you please... choose your own re- 
ligion . . . work in a job like yours. 

“If anybody at home thinks he’s in 


tate, ar : <A . 


a hole about rationing... or anything 
else ... ask him if he'd like to trade 
it for a fox-hole.” 


* ® * * 


Let’s help this man in the fox-hole 
by the way we spend our time and our 
money. Let's give our blood more 
often. Let's take on extra duties in 
civilian defense. Let's buy bonds over 
and above our quota. 

We of The Watson-Stillman Com- 
pany are glad that our production 
serves America’s war industries so 
directly. There are war jobs for all 
the products we make. 

The Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, N.J., 
Engineers & Manufacturers of Hydrau- 
lic Presses, Pumps, Wire Rope Shears, 
Jacks, Forged Steel Fittings and Valves. 


WATSON-STILLMAN 











Watson-Stillman Molding Presses, like 


one, are turning out communications equé 
ment for the Signal Corps and other branche} 
of the Armed Services. Just another W- 


Machine gone to War. 
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AMERICA’S KNOCKOUT TEAM 


What New Setup Will Mean When Our Invasion Forces Strike 


Generals Marshall and 
Eisenhower as key men 
in big drives ahead 


Washington is to remain for the duration 
the Allied war capital of the world. That 
fact is back of the eleventh-hour shifts 
that have made in 
forces for the invasion of Nazi Europe 
that is planned for spring. One shift out- 
ranks all the others in importance: 

Gen. George C. Marshall, who had 
been picked as Allied invasion commander, 
is to remain in Washington as United 
States Army Chief of Staff and as senior 
member of the American-British Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, maker of master plans of 
world strategy. General Marshall and Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King, commander of the 
U.S. Fleet, will direct the armed might 
of the United States all over the world. 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, now su- 
preme commander in the Italian theater of 
war, is appointed by President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill as supreme 
commander of all Allied forces now getting 
set in England and America for invasion of 
Western Europe. An outstanding British 
leader is named to command the Allies’ 
combined the Mediterranean. 
Lieut. Gen. Carl Spaatz takes over direc- 
tion of the entire American strategic bomb- 
ing campaign against Germany. Russia will 
direct her own campaigns, but in co-ordi- 
nation with the other Allies 

Thus, at one stroke, the leadership of 
America and of Washington in the war all 
world is dramatized. 

As to the war in Western Europe, 
America is to supply the supreme Allied 
commander and much more. It is to supply 
also a major share of the men, the ma- 
chines and the money for invasion success. 

As to the war in the Mediterranean, 
this country will continue to provide heav- 
ily of men and weapons, and of leadership 
under the British high command. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has specifically pledged 
America’s full support. 

As to the war against Japan, the United 
States is to bear the brunt of offensives 
that already are under way and are grow- 
ing in power. This country is to continue 
to provide the leadership, the men and the 
weapons for that warfare by sea, on land 
and in the air. Britain’s share will increase 
when Germany has been beaten. 

The Combined Chiefs of Staff are due 
to have in the future an even more im- 
portant role than in the past. And Wash- 


been commands of 


forces in 


over the 
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ington is to continue as headquarters of 
this supreme war council for the United 
States and Britain. 

Reasons for the shift. General Eisen- 
hower had the American 
choice for the invasion command in West- 
ern Europe. But, three months ago, it be- 
came known that General Marshall had 
been selected. 

Then difficulties began to arise. Presi- 


been original 


dent Roosevelt was warned that the 
smooth-working team of American leaders 
made up of General Marshall, Admiral 
King and Admiral William D. Leahy 


would be disrupted by the departure of 
General Marshall. Big problems of choos- 
ing a successor for General Marshall as 


the climactic moves of the war in Europe 
Yet this shift that the big 
drive to open a western front still is con 
siderably in the future. The schedule for 
that invasion has been delayed before this 
Messrs. Roosevelt and Churchill originally 
announced that the invasion was timed to 
begin before the end of 1942. The Ameri- 
can wish was to go through with that plan 


also reveals 


and invade a year ago. 

But British military leaders held back 
from a frontal attack on Hlitler’s tight 
Fortress Europe. They urged that bombing 
chance to 


be given demonstrate 


what it 


every 
could do before a land invasion 
was attempted. The decision was made to 
move instead into North Africa, Sicily and 





GENERAL EISENHOWER 


Army Chief of Staff arose. A general 
shake-up in high places was one prospect. 
Publicity opened a Pandora’s box of pres- 
sures pro and con. The continued presence 
of General Marshall in Washington, at the 
center of planning and organization of the 
world-wide war seemed to be needed, for 
it was General Marshall who had organ- 
ized and built the Army. 

So the plan to shift General Marshall 
was discarded and Messrs. Roosevelt and 
Churchill went back to the original selec- 
tion of General Eisenhower. 

Way cleared for invasion. The final 
choice of commanders clears the way for 


U. S. Signal Corps Photo from Acme 
GENERAL MARSHALL 
They take charge of Allied drives 


Italy. The Germans used the delay to per- 
fect fortifications along the coast of West- 
ern Europe. The Allies discovered that 
immense fleets of invasion craft and much 
other equipment would have to be built 
in order to invade successfully. 

That is how it happens that not until 
now, on the threshold of the invasion sea- 
1944, the final decisions an- 
nounced as to commanders of invasion. 
But today the die is cast, the leaders are 
chosen, and the final preparations for in- 
vasion can begin. Meanwhile, the leader- 
ship is intact and is directing all plans for 
defeat of both Japan and Germany. 


son in are 
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More Goods for Civilians in 1944: 
A Preview of What We Will Get 


Farmers, Housewives and Industry to Benefit From Larger Cutput 


Prospect for an increase in 
many items that require few 
materials, workers or parts 


The time is almost here when civilians 
can get more voods. Next year carries a 
definite promise of an increased supply of 
a long list of products, from pins to trae- 
tors. This supply is likely to fall short for all 
demands—wartime incomes seem to make 
demands insatiable—but many hard-to-get 
shift list. 

This trend is established by recent or- 
ders of the War Production Board. Until 
recently, WPB orders were directed toward 


items will to the easier-to-get 


depriving civilians of goods. Lately these 
orders have been releasing more and more 
materials that can go into making more 
of the things that civilians want. 

Here is the supply picture as it now 
shapes up for 1944: 

For personal use. Civilians are promised 
an increased supply of many personal ar- 
that the last 
year. On the list of personal items sched- 


ticles have been scarce in 
uled for increased production are: 
Girdles. All restrictions on the amount 
of synthetic rubber that can go into gar- 
ments have been lifted. This means more 
girdles, garters, suspenders and other elas- 
tic fabrics. The girdle shortage appeared 
high on the Office of Civilian Require- 
ments list of complaints from housewives. 
Hairpins. Almost all women are bothered 
by a shortage of hairpins and bobbie pins. 
Enough steel is available to double this 
year’s production, which means an output 
of hairpins equal to half that of 1941. 
Safety pins. Same outlook for safety 
pins and other pins as for hairpins. 
Infants’ clothes. Priority assistance in 
for babies’ 
and children’s socks and stockings, with 


getting materials is ordered 
the 1941 production level as a goal. Pri- 
ority aid is assured for diapers, rubber 
pants, infants’ underwear, nightgowns and 
outer garments. Baby supplies are among 
the scarcest items. 

Dre SSCS, 


from the use of wool in garments. 


\ll restrictions have been lifted 
WPB 
has released 1,600,000 yards of nylon fab- 
Army rejects that can be used 
for civilian garments, but not for hosiery. 

Suits. No restrictions are placed on the 


ric from 


amount of wool that can go into men’s 
suits. Style restrictions have been relaxed 
to allow trouser cuffs, patch pockets. 
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Work 
house dresses and work glo es promises to 
ease. Manufacturers already are ordered 
to give preference to work glove orders. 
Office of Economic Stabilization has direct- 
ed WPB and Office of Price Administration 
to get together by using priority controls 
and price controls to increase the supply 
of cheap goods. 

Household supplies. WPB 


taken steps to provide the housewife with 


clothing. Shortage of overalls. 


also has 
more of the things she needs. This extends 
to a long list of items, including: 

Kitchen utensils. Cast iron is made avail- 
able for skillets, kettles, Dutch ovens, and 
steel for baking pans, kitchen knives and 
forks, pot scourers, flour sieves, lunch boxes. 

Tableware. Increased production is au- 
forks, 
dessert spoons, teaspoons. A small amount 


thorized for knives, medium-sized 
of nickel is available to plate over chromi- 
um or steel. 

Coat hangers. Use of steel is authorized 
to make garment hangers. 

Sereens. Added amounts of copper and 
steel are allowed for insect screens. 

Carpet sweepers. Materials available for 
production at two-thirds of normal. 

Baby carriages. Increased production is 
scheduled, but manufacturers so far have 
fallen short of these schedules. 

Tools. hand 


Increased production of 





tools is authorized, although steel allotted 
for garden rakes has decreased to allow 
increases in other lines. 

Repair parts. Copper, brass and other 
metals are being 
washing machines, plumbing fixtures, elec. 
trical and other household 
items. 

Radio tubes. WPB is scheduling produc- 
tion of 4,500,000 home radio tubes for 
first-quarter production in 1944. 

Irons. Cast iron is released for flat irons, 
Next year’s schedule calls for 2,000,000 


released for parts for 


appliances 





electric irons, which will fall far short of 
but 
newly weds. 


demand, promises to assist el 


Draperies. Wool is released for draperies 





and upholstery materials. 

War Food Administration will 
supply enough fats and oils to increase 
supply by 28 per cent. This should scotch 
all rumors of soap rationing. 

For the farmer. To keep food production 
at required war levels and to relieve the 
burden of the nation’s farmers, all Gov- 
ernment agencies are co-operating to sup- 
ply needs. This 
requires: 


Soap. 


farms with all essential 

Farm machinery. Next year’s schedules 
call for output at 80 per cent of 1940 lev- 
els, which were high. Present prospects are 
that production will reach only 70 per cent 





WACS 





IRONING UNIFORMS 
... fewer wrinkles for housewives 


-Acme 
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of 1940 because of the program for large 
output of military landing barges. 
Repair parts. Material allocations prom- 
ise farmers all the repair parts they need 
Wire. Increased chicken 
wire, barbed wire and fence wire are in 


allotments of 


prospect, since military demands are de 
creasing. 

Flashlight batteries. Manufacturers are 
ordered to distribute 20 per cent of then 
battery output to farm outlets. This prom- 
jses almost a normal supply of flashlight 
batteries for farmers. Total battery output 
is only 50 per cent of prewar levels, so the 
supply will tighten for other civilians. 

Rope. Increased supplies of rope are t« 
become available for civilians next year 

Tools. Farm distributors are given pref- 
erence in obtaining rakes, wrenches, pliers, 
axes and other hand tools. 

Industrial equipment. Next year’s war 
production drive is aimed further at pro- 
ducing supplies to keep civilian industry 
operating at top-notch efficiency as well as 
providing Army. 
Navy and Air Forces. The promise is given 
that the year ahead will find businessmen 
with fewer supply problems on their hands 
To this end, WPB has taken these actions: 

Freight cars. A total of 30,000 all-steel 
freight cars is expected to be produced be- 
ginning next March. In addition, 20,000 
cars of another type are scheduled. This 
total of 50,000 cars exceeds the annual 
production of any of the last 10 years. 

Locomotives. One locomotive company 
already is reported to have switched from 
war equipment to locomotives. WPB is 
proposing increased production. 

Trucks. WPB has authorized 123,000 
trucks for civilian use in 1944. Some of 
this production is to go to foreign coun- 
tries, but U.S. operators can expect 80,000 
new vehicles next year. This supply will 
fall far short of prewar demand, when 450,- 
000 trucks were sold annually, but is ex- 
pected to ease the transportation problem 
in the second half of next year. 

Parts. All types of industrial equipment 
are scheduled to receive an increased sup- 
ply of parts next year. Parts manufactur- 
ers are given high priority ratings for ma- 
terials and are being directed to maintain 
schedules. Makers of truck parts, for ex- 
ample, can use an AA-1 rating, which is 
topped only by an emergency military 
preference order. 

Service industries. Restaurants can ex- 
pect slightly increased supplies of table- 
ware, kitchen utensils and cooking equip- 
ment. Automotive repair shops can expect 
some replacements in battery chargers, 
Wheel dollies, tire pumps and other equip- 
ment needed to keep operating. The sale 
of used cleaning and laundry equipment 
no longer is subject to restrictions. These 
are typical examples of relaxing controls 
over civilian supplies. 


requirements for the 
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Delano, FSA 


TRANSPORTATION: New trucks and freight cars are due 





FARM MACHINERY: Output 


Where shortages will continue. The 
1944 supply outlook, however, is not alto- 
gether brightening for civilians. Govern- 
ment agencies definitely are tending to in- 
crease supplies wherever possible, but 
shortages still threaten in these lines: 

Automobiles. The stock pile of new pas- 
senger cars is down to bedrock, and no 
plans are in the offing for making any more 
new cars next year. 

Tires. Heavy-duty tires for trucks and 
farm equipment are scarce and promise 
to remain scarce through next year. They 
require too much crude rubber. Passenger 
tires, however, are expected to become 
more abundant in the last half of 1944. 

Refrigerators. The supply of mechanical 
refrigerators is near the vanishing point, 
and no plans have been formed for in- 
creasing stocks. Principal bottleneck here 
is in low-horsepower motors. 

Washing machines. Same situation pre- 
vails in these as in refrigerators. 

Vacuum cleaners. Shutdown likely to 
continue because of the mutor shortage. 


—Lee, FSA 


to approach normal levels 


Stoves. Next year’s production schedule 
calls for 67,000 electric ranges. This is 
only 10 per cent of 1941 production. 

Furniture. Lumber shortage has prompt- 
ed WPB to place furniture factories on a 
schedule calling for only 84 per cent of 
1943 production. 

Paper products. WPB shows no signs of 
easing restrictions on paper, despite indi- 
cations that Canada will increase news 
print deliveries to the United States from 
182,000 tons a month to 200,000 tons. 

For the most part, the civilian produc- 
tion program for 1944 will come in items 
that do not require large amounts of raw 
materials, complicated parts or large la- 
bor forces. In general, the Government 
aims at relieving the worst supply head- 
aches of housewives, farmers and other 
citizens. And these headaches now are 
known, because the Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements has just completed a survey. 
in which 5,000 doorbells were rung, to find 
out just what is needed most in American 
homes. 
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GAUGING THE ELECTION TREND: 
FOURTH-TERM DRAFT TAKING FORM 


General Expectation That Continued War Will Cause FDR to Run Again 


Democratic hopes for 
success brightened by 
disunity among Republicans 


Without publicity, but with a positive 
sense of direction, the for a 
fourth for President 
taking definite form at the dawn of a crit- 
ical election year. The delegate-gathering 


movement 


term Roosevelt is 


machinery is being set under the manage- 
ment of Harry Hopkins. Its operations 
will be all but automatic. 

The nomination is taken for granted 
by politicians. Already, they see Mr. 
Hopkins and his aides busy with dele- 
gate problems. Mayor Edward J. 
Kelly of Chicago is working in Illinois 
and Wisconsin. Opposition to a fourth 
term has dwindled in the Democratic 
Party to a_ strident but 
grumbling from Southerners who think 
the President is trying to get Northern 


leaderless 


Negro votes at the expense of South- 
ern white supremacy. 

Instead of looking for a Democratic 
candidate, the politicians are studying 
the issues of the campaign. Plans are 
laid to get in the soldier vote. Ges- 


tures in the form of wage increases 
are made toward miners and railroad 
workers. Price subsidies are sought 


for white-collar workers. More goods 
are planned for civilians in the impor 
tant election year. 

A steady pressure of events is 
moving Mr. Roosevelt 
fourth-term draft. Despite the fact 
that it will stretch to 16 years his pe- 
riod of residence in the White House, 
if elected, politicians argue that he 
will find it all but impossible to resist the 
tug. They put it this way: 

In the foreign fieid, the war will not be 
finished. The peace will remain for settle- 
ment. All sorts of negotiations with Russia, 
England and China will be hanging in the 


toward a 


air. Mr. Roosevelt knows the men involved 
and likes to deal in that field. He will want 
to have a bigger voice in the settlement 
of the postwar world than could be dele- 
gated to any private citizen. 

On the home front. the politicians say 
four more years would so tightly rivet Mr. 


Roosevelt's changes into the American 
system of social life and vovernment that 


they could not be removed. A whole gener- 
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ation would have grown from childhood to 
voting age without knowing any other life. 
And the Democratic politicians find no oth- 
er man among them who they think could 
match the Roosevelt vote-getting ability. 

Unlike 1940, there are no outspoken 
Democratic aspirants in the field to chal- 
lenge the propriety of a fourth term. Sen- 
ator Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia, proposed 


by his Southern colleagues as the prospec 


tive head of a separate Southern ticket, is 





Acme 
THE PRESIDENT 
Directed toward Term IV 
backing away from that idea. He wants 


The suggestion of a southern 
party, split off from Northern Democrats, 
is not taking hold among men who by 
tradition and heritage have lived so long 
within the Party. The movement has no 
vigorous leader with popular appeal. 
John Nance Garner is not available as 
in 1940 to lead a drive for Southern dele- 


none of it 


gates. He has retired to his farm and chick- 
ens in Texas. The two-term precedent was 
broken in 1940. If a man can get the votes, 
the politicians figure that he can have a 
third or a fourth term without too much 
question. Some of those who raised that 
issue most vigorously in the Democratic 


Party in 1940 are hoping now to ride back 
into their own jobs in 1944 on the crest of 
a Roosevelt wave. 

The first positive steps toward the draft 
are taking form. Mayor Kelly, who helped 
to engineer the third-term draft in Chi- 
cago, went to Milwaukee to warn Wiscon- 
sin Democrats that the Government must 
that 
peace, when it comes, will not render the 


be headed by courageous men so 
victory an empty one. 


The Mayor went home after the 





Wisconsin Democratic convention had 
unanimously indorsed President Roose- | 
velt for a fourth term. It thus became | 
the first State party organization to 
support the fourth-term movement. 
Others will be coming along. Da- 
vid K. Niles and other aides of Mr. 
Hopkins are busy. After an incipient 
rebellion of Democratic State leaders 
had fired a lot of words at the White 
House last vear because they were get- 
ting too little patronage to hold the 
State organizations together, Mr. Niles 


was brought in to smooth out this com 
plaint. Jobs were fed out through him 
That helped to tighten up the or- 
ganization. It also put Mr. Hopkins, 
through Mr. Niles and his helpers, in 
a position to do some of the delegate 
roping that he managed so deftly in 
1940 when he had James A. Farley, 
the popular chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, working 
openly against him. This time Frank 
C. Walker, chairman of the 
Committee, is the 
draft. But, by the very nature of his 
title, he must play the role of theo- 
retical impartiality with respect to 
Democratic candidates. The Committee { 
chairman is not supposed to take sides. 
In spite of a trend toward Republicans 
which has whittled away the Democratic 
strength in both houses of Congress and 
made easier the job of Representative 
Charles A. Haileck and his Republican 
Congressional Campaign Committee, the 
Democrats have high hopes for 1944. Few 
of them think the discontent of Souther 
Senators will amount to more than bitter 
words. They think the breaks of the war 
will be turning their way by election time. 


the new 
sympathetic to 





Party leaders say the Democratic losses 
in the 1942 and 1915 elections grew out of 
a national war control 





reaction against 
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REPRESENTATIVE HALLECK 


Their job: To elect Republican Congressmen 


and war shortages. They argue that such 
a reaction would have struck at any party 
that happened to be in power at the time 

Both shortages and controls will be eas- 
ing up somewhat in 1944. Donald M. Nel- 
son, a businessman rather than a_politi- 
cian, says civilians will get an increasingly 
larger share of industry’s output. The first 
quarter of the year will see a 15 per cent 
increase in civilian goods. Electric irons, 
kitchen utensils, trucks will be coming 
back on the market. Farmers will have 
more machinery. There will be more food. 
Many of the irritants of 1942 and 1945 
will be vanishing. 

The Germans are helping the Demo- 
crats, too. At the very time when Admin- 
istration officials are warning that the na- 
tion must prepare itself for heavy war 
casualties in the months to come, the Ger- 
mans are building up this picture for 1944, 
according to a United Press dispatch last 
week from Ankara, Turkey: 

They have given up any hope of 
winning the war. But they intend to 
fight through the year until after the 
1944 presidential election in the hope 
that there will be a political upset in 
the United States that might put Mr. 
Roosevelt out of power. They hope 
that they might get something less 
than unconditional 
from someone else. 
With this version of the German state 

of mind before the public, the Democrats 
are keeping an ear turned toward heated 
Republican disputes over the path Ameri- 
ca’s future foreign policy should take. 

The increasing bitterness of the battle 
for the Republican nomination is encour- 
aging to the Democrats. Some important 
Democratic leaders say there is far more 


surrender terms 
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danger of a wide-open Republican. split 
than there is of a Democratic split. A few 
votes splintered away from the Democrat- 
ic Party in the South would have little 
effect upon the outcome of the election 
But any votes the Republicans lose are 
likely to be in States where the election 
will turn upon a narrow margin of votes. 

That is why the Democrats are so keen 
ly interested in the name-calling that runs 
through the Republican Party. Already 
they have heard charges from 
Western Republicans that Wendell Will- 
kie’s nomination was bought in 1940, and 
that President Roosevelt, through Harrys 


Middle 


Hopkins, is helping to promote Mr. Will 
kie’s candidacy in 1944. C. Nelson Sparks, 
a former mayor of Akron, Ohio, made the 
charges in a book about Mr. Willkie. They 
Mr. Willkie vig 
and asked 


chance to appear before a Senate commit 


have been spread widely 
orously denied them for a 
tee if the question is taken up 

The charges are only one phase of the 
broad-scale campaign against Mr. Willkie 
that is wrenching the Republican Party 
that 


nationalist point of view is but a carbon 


Isolationists are charging his inter- 
copy of Mr. Roosevelt's ideas. Some Mid- 
dle Westerners are demanding an inspec 
the with 
Russia. England and China before lifting 
U.S. foreign policy out of the campaign. 

In the effort to stop Mr. Willkie, Repub- 


licans are endeavoring to nail State dele- 


tion of President’s agreements 


gations to a series of favorite-son candi- 
dates, gain control of a majority of the 
convention delegates and force a dead- 
locked decision. John D. NI. Hamilton, for- 
mer Republican National Committee chair- 
man, who directed Alf M. Landon’s losing 
campaign in 1936, has talked for favorite 
sons in 17 States. To fight such a procedure, 
Mr. Willkie is arranging to enter the pri- 
maries and battle for delegates. Wisconsin, 
with a preferential primary the first Tues- 
day in April, offers his first chance. 

A deadlocked convention might throw 
the nomination to Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Gov. John W. 
Bricker (the only open candidate against 
Mr. Willkie) , or half a dozen others. Demo- 
crats would expect the bitterness engen- 
dered by such a hot dispute to throw them 
some votes. Ina close clection, enough might 
come their way to insure a fourth term. 
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Booming Land Prices: 
Moves to Avert Danger 


Proposals for Profits Tax and Other Legal Curbs 
To Reduce Speculation in Farms by City People 


Threat of inflation as sales 
of rural property surpass 
the highest point of 1919-20 


The farm land boom now under way is 


threatening to get out of hand. A price 
rise is gaining momentum. Farms are 


turning over at a rate higher than in the 
1919-20. 

than farmers, 
today’s boom. Pockets often are 


boom period of 
City 


stirring 


people, more are 


bulging with money. These city people 
with money look upon farm land as one 
form of insurance against an_ inflation 
they are told to fear. Yet, in practice, it 
is turning out that the inflation of ‘farm 
land prices really is the nation’s one prime 
example of inflation itself. Once started, 
a land boom can be the most persistent 
of booms. 

It is this developing situation that wor- 
ries high Government officials. The situa- 
tion also is beginning to worry farmers. 


This worry is translated into growing 
pressure for a special tax that would 


penalize trading in farms. It is back of 
the warning that, unless present trends 
are changed, the owner-operated, family- 
sized farm on which American agriculture 
rests may become a thing of the past. 


facts of the situation 


follow. 


Underlying 
the ones that 

Land sales. More farms are changing 
hands during the current year than at the 
peak of the previous boom in 1919-20. In 
a number of States, the wartime rise in 
land values has been from 35 to 60 per 


are 


cent. Some of the biggest increases have 
Kentucky, Indiana, 
and portions of Texas, California and 
Florida. Over the entire U.S., farm land 
values during the last vear have risen by 
the highest rate of increase 
on record outside of the 1919-20 
Values continuing to go up 
about 1 per cent a month. 

City buying. A Government survey of 
55 Midwestern counties revealed that 45 
per cent of the buyers of farm land were 
not farmers. Of these, a small percentage 
intended to move to the farms, but most 
of them intended to lease the land to 
farmers. Some low-quality land is selling 
at 30 to 50 per normal 
value, owing to the fact that city buyers 
do not 
poor-quality farms. 

In one Colorado county, 27 per cent of 
all the land in farms has been sold since 
the beginning of 1941, mostly to nonresi- 
dents from cities and 


been in Tennessee 


13 per cent, 
boom 


year. are 


cent above its 


discriminate between good and 


towns. One of the 
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larger dealers in Iowa farm land says tbat 
60 per cent of the present buyers are non. 





farmers. Most of these are small business 
men who have saved $15,000 to $20,009 
and are looking for a good place to inves} 
it. In Southwest Texas, ranches are being | 
sold to city people who have made war. 
time fortunes. Many sales are for cash! 

Farmer buying. The increase in net jp. 
come of farm operators from $4,500,000.’ 
000 in 1939 to a prospective $14,000,000, 
000 in 1944 is having its inevitable effect 
of causing some farmers to want to farm 
more land. But, remembering the disas. 
trous results of the last land boom, most! 
farmers are taking the Government’s ad. 
vice not to buy new land, and are paying 
off their old mortgages. Many of the 
older men on farms are glad to sell at a} 
good price and retire. 

Mortgage debt. In spite of the fact that 
farmers are paying off their old mort- 
gages, the total farm mortgage debt is} 
beginning to go back up, after having 
fallen from $7,000,000,000 in 1939 to 
$6.400,000,000 in 1943. The reason is that 
commercial banks and life insurance com-! 
panies are getting back into the farm 
lending field. Farm mortgages held by 
commercial banks rose by 34 per cent} 
the last three while mort-' 
gages held by life insurance companies 
increased by 15 per cent. New mortgages 
being placed are increasing in size. 

Controlling the boom. Evidence is ae- 
cumulating that farmers are opposed to 
letting city speculators make a lot dj 
money out of farm land. An Towa farm 
journal found that 72 per cent of Iowa's 
farmers are in favor of a heavy tax on} 
resale profits from farm land, and that} 
more than half of these would go further 
and prevent anyone from buying land un- 
less he plans to live on it and farm it. 


over years, 








In line with this farm sentiment, enact- 
ment of a “farm-land-boom profits tax’ 
is being urged by Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude Wickard. This plan is embodied 
in a bill recently introduced in Congres 
Gillette (Dem.). of Towa! 
Farm organizations also are showing it} 
terest in this plan. Profits from land ac 
quired after Nov. 1, 1943, and sold within 
two years would be taxed 90 per cent. i 


by Senator 


the land were held longer, the tax woull] 
be less. The bill would apply to all fam 
land bought up to three years after the 
end of the war. Sponsors of this plat 
argue that it would prick the farm lan 
“bubble” before it reaches a dangerous 
size. 

Warnings are heard that, unless some 
thing is done, the land boom easily coul/ 
become a disastrous, runaway inflation = 
farm land values that would hurt bot 
farmers and the nation for many years! 
come. 
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. BUILDING FAST AND BUILDING 


LL ... FOR LIBER 
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HER H ME—enemy dive bomb- 
ers screaming in for the “kill”. ; . and 
you’re a Navy gunner at the sending end of 
that Oerlikon 
above! You know that a touch of your finger 


20mm anti-aircraft cannon 


will hurtle 450 shells a minute into the blue 
++-armor piercing shells... explosive shells. 
A stream of steel that will literally tear a 
plane apart in mid-air. Then you get one of 
the enemy airplanes in your sight . . . 
the trigger 


press 


Just as they did in other naval actions where 
these now-famous weapons were officially 
commended for the number of enemy planes 
they helped destroy. 


And whether your ship be battle wagon or 


PONTIAC 


... and things begin to happen! 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 





merchantman, aircraft 
carrier or destroyer... 
are pretty 
good that your Oerlikon isa Pontiac product. 


the chances 
Because we've been on the job of building 
them since about a year before Pearl Harbor. 
We reached peak production months ahead 
of schedule. We were able to suggest 
changes that have made the gun more accurate 
in action, easier to man and maintain, more 





dependable when the chips are down—and 
Sam! We 
realize that our part in the job of clearing 


a lot less expensive for your Uncle 


BUY WAR Bonps 
AND STAMps 


the skies of enemy dive bombers doesn’t 
with that of the men who 
man the guns. But just like them—we're giv- 


begin to compare 


ing it everything we've got! 


KEEP AMERICA 
FREE 


* * 


PONTIAC’S SIX WAR ASSIGNMENTS INCLUDE: OFRLIKON 20 MM ANTI-AIRCRAFT CANNON, 
AIRCRAFT TORPEDOES, 40 MM FIELD GUNS, DIESEL ENGINE PARTS, TANK AXLES, TRUCK ENGINE PARTS 
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RANSLATED INTO STEEL 
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This is not a dream of the future. It is a modern 
stainless steel train—lightweight—streamlined. 
Such trains are running twenty-four hours a day 
—carrying passengers the length and breadth of 
the land—contributing importantly to the vast 
task of war-time transportation which the rail- 


roads are doing so well. 


It is a pity that more of them were not built be- 
fore the war, for they are made of ideas as well 
as steel. Ideas that help railroads carry more 
people more comfortably; that bring greater 
safety and more dependable performance; that 
make coach travel easy and luxurious by day and 
by night. Ideas that make possible faster sched- 
ules, and yield substantial operating economies. 


Everyone of these modern stainless steel trains 
was made by Budd. Budd engineers designed 
them and employed stainless steel because its 
strength permits the lightweight construction 
which saves power and fuel. They were bui!t in 
the Budd shops, by Budd workmen with life- 
time skills in translating ideas into steel. 

None is being built today, for the steel is needed 
in the war. Budd plants are totally engaged on 
orders for the Army and Navy. But the burdens 
of war have proved the staunchness of these 
gleaming trains. New experience is being ac- 
quired and new ideas are born. In days to come, 
Budd will extend its leadership and carry further 
the vision of transportation in a modern world. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY + PHILADELPHIA ¢ DETROIT ux aD » 4 a 
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Originators of ALLSTEEL* auto bodies, stainless steel lightweight trains and highway truck trailers. Designers and 
makers of airplane and marine structures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating hi-tensile steel. 
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KINGS WITHOUT THRONES 


Uncertain Future of Sovereigns Whose Lands Are in Nazi Hands 


Likelihood that U.S. will 
have to determine which 
rulers are to regain power 


For the third time in her history, this 
country is having king trouble. In 1776, 
the American colonies fought a war to get 
free of one king. In another war, in 1917, 
the U 


kings. Now, in the midst of still another 


.S. helped to dethrone a number of 


war, this country is called upon to help 
decide which of the kings of Europe are 
to keep their thrones and which are not. 

How to treat these kings has become 
the subject even of domestic controversy. 
4 few months ago there were hot argu- 
ments over what should be done with the 
King of Italy. Then there was a to-do over 
whether the ex-King of Rumania should 
be permitted to broadcast in the U.S. 

Currently, the King of Yugoslavia is 
occupying the center of American interest, 
with the King of Greece running a close 
second. For a time it appeared that the 
U.S. Government was using its power and 
influence to keep these kings on thei 
thrones. Now, however, as in the case of 
Yugoslavia, there is a tendency to back 
away. The policy announced by President 
Roosevelt and Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull is to keep matters in status quo, arul 
let the people of the respective countries 
decide after the war what form of govern 
ment they wish to have. 

Most of the kings and queens of Europe 
are none too happy nowadays. Their 
countries have been overrun by the Nazis, 
and the royal families are either prisoners 
within their own palaces, or else they are 
living in exile in Britain, or in Egypt. or in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The kings-in-exile, in their time of tribu- 
lation, have turned to the democracies. 
During the last three years, there has been 
a parade of monarchs to Washington. 

These kings-in-exile are able to eat well, 
and most of them have access to whatever 
funds their governments had on deposit in 
the U.S. and Britain. But still they are 
unhappy. They do not know just where 
they stand with the peoples of their home 
countries, who are hungry and cold and 
subject to all sorts of brutal treatment at 
the hands of the Nazis. The kings feel 
they have a very uncertain future. 

Among the most uncertain are the kings 
from the countries of Southeastern Europe 

_In the case of Yugoslavia, 20-year-old 
King Peter II, who is in Cairo, finds that 
much of his country is in the hands of the 
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Partisans led by Marshal Tito. He also 
finds that the Allies are giving aid to the 
Partisans’ fight against the Nazis. But 
there is civil war between the Partisan 
forces and those of General Mikhailo- 
vitch, his own Minister of War. The Par- 
tisan Council has forbidden the King to 
return home until after Yugoslavia is en- 
tirely liberated. Only then, it says, can the 
question of the monarchy be decided. 

In the case of Greece, the prospects for 
King George II, who also is in Cairo, are 
King George led his 
country’s defense against Italy in 1940, 
but now 


equally dubious. 


there is a strong movement 


KING PETER 


among the people of Greece to unseat him. 

In Rumania, the prospects of young King 
Michael, 21 on his last birthday, are im- 
paired by the fact that he has actively 
collaborated with the Nazis against Rus- 
sia. Michael’s father, ex-King Carol II, is 
a refugee in Mexico, having abdicated dur- 
ing the Iron Guard revolution in 1940. 
Carol's chances of being welcomed home 
by his people are not considered good. 

In Bulgaria, the throne at present is 
held by 7-year-old King Simeon, surround- 
ed by a three-man regency. This arrange- 
ment was set up by the Nazis after the 
sudden death of King Boris several months 
ago. The Bulgarian peasants feel a close 
tie with Russia, and a pro-Russian revolu- 
tion would be likely to wipe out the 
regency and deprive Simeon of his crown. 

Hungary may present another king prob- 
lem. Otto, heir to the old Hapsburg throne 
of Austria-Hungary, is in the United 
States. Some time ago he asked the War 
Department for permission to raise an 
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army to fight against the Nazis. Protests 
were so loud that this plan was dropped. 
It is said that Hungary's neighbors, espe- 
cially Czechoslovakia, would fight rather 
than see Otto become Hungary’s king 
In Italy, there is strong pressure against 
keeping King Victor Emmanuel in his 
job, on the ground that he collaborated 
closely with the Fascist regime for many 
years. Italian liberals would like to have 
the King and his son, Prince: Umberto, 
both abdicate and place the King’s young 
grandson, the Prince of Naples, on the 
throne. But the King shows no sign of 
giving way, and the Allied authorities are 
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+ « « were there cracks in the crowns? 


supporting him thus far. A plebiscite is 
supposed to be held after the war. 

The monarchs of Northern Europe are 
in much stronger positions than those of 
Southern Europe and are expected to re- 
tain their thrones with the consent of their 
people. This applies to King Haakon, of 
Norway, and to Queen Wilhelmina, of the 
Netherlands, who are in London. King 
Christian, of Denmark, and King Leo- 
pold, of remaining in 
their countries, have refused to collaborate 
with the Nazis. The position of King 
Gustav, of Sweden, is not in question. 

Spain at present has no king, but there 
are recurrent reports that Don Juan, son 
of the late King Alfonso, will be placed 
on the throne—either by General Franco 
or by others plotting against Franco. 

In the past, the American people al- 
ways have fought shy of getting involved 
in the affairs of Europe. But it looks as if 
they soon will have to figure out what to 
do about those European kings. 


Belgium, though 
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PLEDGE FOR A LASTING PEACE 


FDR‘s Outline of Policy of Force to Block Aggressive Ambitions 


Promise that Nazism will 
be wiped out and Japan 
will be striped of Empire 


The United States, Great Britain, Rus- 
sia and China are prepared to band togeth- 
er to keep the future peace of the world by 
force. That was President Roosevelt’s 
Christmas message to America’s fighters 
around the world, a message he brought 
them from his talks with other United 
Nations leaders at Cairo and Teheran. 

“If we are willing to fight for peace 
now, is it not good logic that we should 
use force, if necessary, in the future to 
keep the peace?” Mr. Roosevelt asked. 
“Tf the people of Germany and Japan are 
made to realize thoroughly that the world 
is not going to let them break out again, 
it is possible, and I hope probable, that 
they will abandon the philosophy of ag- 
vression—the belief that they can gain the 
whole world even at the risk of losing their 
own souls.” 

The President devoted most of his half- 
hour radio talk on Christmas Eve to a 
report on his Cairo and Teheran confer- 
ences. Most of the major military de- 
cisions made at these conferences will 
have to be revealed to the enemy first by 
direct action. But the fact of an impend- 
ing second invasion of the continent of 
Europe was emphasized by Mr. Roose- 
velt’s disclosure that Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower has been selected to lead the 
combined attack that is to come. Gen 
George C. Marshall and Admiral Ernest J. 
King will remain as commanders of Amer- 
ica’s Army and Navy, respectively. 

The German future, as charted at Te- 
heran, is: “We were united in determination 
that Germany must be stripped of her 
military might and be given no oppor- 
tunity within the foreseeable future to re- 
gain that might. 

“The United Nations have no intention 
to enslave the German people. We wish 
them to have a normal chance to develop 
in peace, as useful and respectable mem- 
bers of the European family. But . . . we 
intend to rid them once and for all of 
Nazism and Prussian militarism and the 
fantastic and disastrous notion that they 
constitute the master race.” 

The Japanese future, as planned at 
Cairo, is bound up in the development of 
three long-range principles aimed at keep- 
ing peace in the Far East: 

The restoration of stolen property to its 
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rightful owners. This involves the islands 
in the Pacific and various strips of terri- 
tory on the mainland which the Japanese 
have taken. 

The recognition of the rights of millions 
of people in the Far East to build up their 
own forms of self-government without 
molestation. 

And: “Essential to all peace and securi- 
ty in the Pacific and in the rest of the 
world is the permanent elimination of the 
Empire of Japan as a potential force of 
aggression.” 

But the war is not yet won, Mr. Roose- 
velt emphasized. He warned that the war 
is now reaching a stage at which we must 
expect heavy casualties. As a result of 
false reasoning by some, the President 
said, he could discern an effort to encour- 
age an outbreak of partisan thinking and 
talking. 

“Surely, our first and foremost tasks are 
all concerned with winning the war and 
winning a just peace that will last for 
generations,” the President asserted. Al- 
ready, the White House had disclosed that 
Mr. Roosevelt had substituted “Win the 
War” for the old “New Deal” slogan. 

Mr. Roosevelt promised to give more 





details of his Cairo and Teheran trip in 
his January Message to Congress. He said 
he also would go more fully into home- 
front problems at that time. He gave one 
quick sentence to the home-front prob- 
lems with which his congressional lead- 
ers are dealing: 

“We here in the United States had bet- 
ter be sure that when our soldiers and 
sailors do come home they will find an 
America in which they are given full op- 
portunities for education, rehabilitation, 
social security, employment and business 
enterprise under the free American sys- 
tem—and that they will find a Govern- 
ment which, by their votes as American 
citizens, they have had a full share in 
electing.” 

His speech finished, the President 
turned to enjoyment of the first Christ- 
mas he has had at his ancestral home at 
Hyde Park since he went to the White 
House 11 years ago. Two sons, in uniform, 
were with him. Two other sons and a son- 
in-law were away in the Army and Marine 
Corps. Back in Washington, the Chirist- 
mas tree on the White House lawn spar- 
kled with decorations hung by children 
in honor of fathers who have gone to war. 
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PRESIDENT AND THE BIG FOUR 


For the people, a prologue; for Congress, a sequel—Senator Barkley, Representa- 
tive McCormack, Vice President Wallace, Representative Rayburn 
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AGAINST TIME AS 


MAN NEVER RUNS AS FAST 
(IN RACE! 












1, When it comes to making things better—and sell- 
ing them cheaper—we Americans have “run faster” than 
any other nation. Our petroleum products are certainly 
superior and far less expensive. So are our cars, radios, 
and almost anything you name. This probably isn’t news 
to you, but have you ever wondered why? 





3. The answer can be given in one phrase: Free 
Competitive Enterprise. No country in the world has as 
few monopolies — private or governmental. No country 
has as much competition. And, as our Chinese friend 
says, “Man never runs as fast against time as in race.” 





5. But to keep ahead of our competitors. Most 
U. S. manufacturers — big and little—work at product 
improvement just as hard. As a result of this constant, 
never-ending research, we Americans have made more 
major scientific discoveries and inventions in the last one 
hundred years than the rest of the world combined. 


2. We are rich in natural resources—but so is India. 
We have plenty of land—but so has Russia. We have the 
scientists and the machines— but so has England. We 
have a democratic government—but so have others. 
What do we have then that makes such a difference to 
your pocketbook and your standard of living? 





4. Competition is the one incentive discovered so far 
that keeps him constantly striving to improve his prod- 
ucts and lower his costs. At Union Oil, for example, we 
spend $500,000 a year—$1,370 every day-—on product 
research. Why? Not because we like to spend money, or 
because someone has told us we must... 








6. And we have achieved the highest standard of 
living and the greatest capacity for war production the 
world has ever seen. Our Free Competitive Enterprise 
system may not be perfect yet. But its advantages seem 
to far outweigh the disadvantages of various state and 
private monopolies the rest of the world has tried. 
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OF 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM IS FREE ENTERPRISE 


CAELEFORNIA 


cussion of how and why American business 
functions. We hope you'll feel free to send 
in any suggestions or criticisms you have 
to offer. Write, The President, Union Oil 
Co., Union Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


“GEU-TOGETHER” a9 A.M. 
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got a job for a Graybar Supplier 
for the Navy’s Bureau of Ships 


A West Coast ship builder had ap- 
pealed to GRAYBAR for a special type 
of relay enclosed in a watertight box, 
to meet Navy specifications. At the 
time, no manufacturer was set up to 
make this new assembly. ’ 


Graybar’s separate contacts with 
a relay manufacturer, a maker of phen- 
olic insulation and a builder of water- 
tight boxes pointed the way. Individual 
parts were shipped to GRAYBAR from 
three sources. 


Working after hours at a work 
bench, GRAYBAR’S local representa- 
tives made the “get-together” to com- 


Grr hardat 


plete the sample assembly. The very 
next morning, it was submitted for 
approval. 


Official ‘‘GR’’ drawings by the Bu- 
reau of Ships established the assembly 
as acceptable. GRAYBAR was then able 
to arrange with a supplier for regular 
production to meet Navy orders. 


This wartime ‘‘liaison’’ between 
builder and user has a lesson for the 
future as well: Builders of electrical 
components and electrified products 
who look for new post-war markets for 
their products can count on strong 
support ... via GRAYBAR. 


MOBILIZATION POINTS IN OVER 80 CITIES 


Executive Offices 


Bringing together more ihan 209 mandfacturers . . 


GRAYBAR BLOG NEWYORK 17, NY 


. 20,000 customers 
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Aid for Veterans 


Press Appraisal 
Of Their Needs 


Immediate legislation by Congress to 
provide assistance to veterans upon their 
discharge from the armed forces is urged 
by commenting editors. Most of them fa- 
vor liberal mustering-out pay, graduated 
according to length of service as provided 
in the Senate-approved measure, and _pro- 
visions for needed medical care and voea- 
tional training and placement. Some news- 
papers suggest that centralization of all 
veterans’ rehabilitation work in one agency 
would expedite such aid. 

Although recognizing the effectiveness 
of the help offered now by various agencies 
and organizations, the New York (N.Y) 
Sun (Ind.) says: “The necessity remains 
for a system which will provide the veteran 
with all the assistance to which he is en- 
titled,” including immediate financial as- 
sistance, expedition of pension claims, aid 
in job placement for physically handicapped 
and care for emotionally upset cases. 

“The Government needs one agency that 
will do everything that needs to be done 
for the returning soldier,” declares the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch (Ind), 
“from filling out forms and seeing that his 
mustering-out pay is in order, to arranging 
for whatever hospitalization, training and 
job replacement he requires.” 

The Syracuse (N.Y.) //erald-Journal 
(Ind.), which praises the apparent inten 
tion of Congress to answer the “need of the 
help at the time of 
transition on the day of discharge and for 
some months afterward,” finds it “disap- 
to have spokesmen for veter- 
ans say such action will not in itself guar- 
antee against a later drive for a bonus.” 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette 


ex-serviceman for 


pointing ... 


(Ind.-Rep.) supports the suggestion off 


Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministrator, for a six-month furlough for 
servicemen before discharge, pointing out 
that “it would probably do them more goos 
to have a regular income during a period 
of readjustment than to bring one big 
check with them when they come home. 
Stressing the tremendous financial eo 


of measures now under consideration, the 


Washington (D.C.) Evening Star (Ind) 
“From the standpoint of the 
nation’s fiscal well-being . . . this prospect 
should be sobering enough to call fort 
from Congress the most judicious kind ¢ 
action on veterans’ legislation.” 
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To Plymouth’s advanced engineering and precision manufacture are entrusted today many of the war 


jobs requiring highest accuracy and tremendous volume: on tank, cannon and airplane assemblies 


welding and machining armor plate . . . fabricating numerous flawless items from aluminum, bronze, 


magnesium, cannon steels. * Meanwhile, under wartime conditions, Plymouth owners value more 


than ever the extra quality built into Plymouth cars. . . . Plymouth dealers have parts available, 


and provide outstanding service for cars of all makes. * PLYMOUTH Division of Chrysler Corporation 
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December 31, 1943 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 









* DEMOCRACY IN TRAVAIL 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Overseas men are dying in defense of democracy. 

Here at home we are said to be unaware of these 
sacrifices and preoccupied with efforts to gain more 
profits or more wages. 

It is easy enough, with sweeping denunciation, to 
point the finger of blame at selfish groups. 

It is easy enough to blame the President for lack of 
leadership on the home front. 

It is easy to blame Congress for yielding to group 
pressures or for delegating authority to the President 
and then trying to interfere with administrative action. 

It is easy to blame the people as a whole and to say 
they are interested in more and more income and less 
and less taxes and, hence, that they are impairing by 
their attitude the fiscal policies that will keep us from 
the dreaded pitfalls of inflation and runaway prices. 

It is even easy to say that democracy is clumsy, 
cumbersome, inefficient and ineffectual and that what 
is needed is a strong hand at the helm, a coercive gov- 
ernment—in fact, a totalitarian approach on the 
theory that, after all, we are fighting a total war. 

But that’s the mistake of those who try to oversim- 
plify or ignore our real experiences in this war. 

For what we are going through is a vital experiment 

in the capacity of democracy and of our system of rep- 
resentative government. We are in the midst of the 
growing pains of democracy itself—and out of it may 
come a new era of self-control. 
BIG POPULATIONS Cots Simple matter. Nor has the 
ADD esr Russian regime found it simple 
TO OUR PROBLEM to handle 180,000,000 persons. 
Populations have grown so rapidly in the past century 
that we are likely to forget that, while the principles 
of good government and democracy remain immutable 
through all times, the application of those principles 
and the formulas for handling specific problems must 
necessarily change. 

Time was when a man who owned a corner store in 
the city could bring his horse and wagon to the curb, 
and our forefathers would have been incensed at the 
suggestion that he couldn’t park his vehicle along his 
own property line. But now there are thousands of 
vehicles passing on every street corner. The public 
interest, which includes the matter of safety for the 
individual, requires that we have traffic laws. 

Somewhat the same formula to handle the con- 
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gestion in our economic system and the impacts on 
individual has to be applied. Time was when inters 
commerce was a negligible proportion of the t 
business done. Time was when almost all business 
local and manufacture was local. Today the Supr 
Court of the United States has proclaimed that 
merce is national. The Constitution, of course, gj 
Congress the right to regulate such commerce. 
PUBLIC NEEDS OV crerow of our constitt 
CLOSER CHECK form of government because 
ON GOVERNMENT Ss ; 
upreme Court has interpre 
modern commerce to be national are not reali 
They have a persuasive case, to be sure, when 
argue against the capricious and arbitrary exercise Mr 
power by bureaucrats, against inequitable interpret 
tion of laws, against misuse of the taxing power to saiatr, 
distribute wealth or to punish the successful leaders beers 3 
free enterprise. But we are operating now under 
interpretation of the “commerce clause” of the 
stitution that’s here to stay. eanme 
We shall always have need for 48 state sovereignty, , ye 
because in most instances the police power can « ential 
should be exercised locally. There are certain futhme ti; 
tions of self-government in which the rule of the ste pung ¢ 
and the cities must prevail. But here, too, we ha, inhi 
found that crimes committed across state lines—they py 
theft of movable property such as automobiles and thtter « 
operations of kidnapping rings in two or more stated The 
require a supplementary use of federal police pow§pited 
The several states will always be the guardians tecesgit 
health and local governmental operations, such as ttiona 
schools and the care of the sick and the poor and thethight | 
employables. Community responsibility should se of 
be diminished. But unemployment as a whole Mind th 
ceased to be a local affair because corporations opetVoodr< 
ing across state lines can create unemployment at aB80’s 
moment due to business vicissitudes over which thfebrua: 
have little control, and it is unfair to throw the dhbject 
tire burden of relief for unemployment on the sm 
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cities and towns where the large payrolls forme ey 
existed. XECUT 


When we accept, however, the thesis of a nation 
governed commerce, we must at the same time act#es can 
centralized control or regulation. The national Gopal per 
ernment alone can cope with price control, wage “pt to 
trol and inflationary trends in our economic systétion. ' 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 











ronfusion on home front is due to lack of system to determine 
sponsibility for national policies—Need for a better check on 


entralized government—Growing pains of democracy. 


NY Yet precisely because we are committed to a na- 


4onal regulation of commerce, we must not ignore the 
(Oh +t that as centralized government acquires more au- 
SS Woority, there must be a better and quicker check on 
Pre. abuse of power by such a centralized government. 
he system of rigid tenure for our Chief Executive and 
» 84 members of Congress has outlived its usefulness. A 
stem of government responsible to the people every 
: ‘ay must take its place. 
Ito For, in a*broad sense, what we are witnessing today 
IS€ 4 irresponsible government. We cannot hold the Con- 
Prehess responsible except once in two years—and then 
ality a part of it. We can check the President only 
Nn Uince in every four years. Many citizens today feel that 
CIS6Mr Roosevelt’s leadership in prosecuting the war 
'Prerseas has been excellent but they question his ad- 
tO finistrative ability in handling the home front. These 
Siters may be confronted in the 1944 campaign with a 
Get Efficult choice forced on them by our antiquated for- 
€ “Sula. They may want to retain Mr. Roosevelt as 
_ ommander-in-Chief till the war is over, which might 
ign 2 year or so after the beginning of the next presi- 
an Mental term in January 1945, but they may at the 
1 futhme time feel that in the civil functions at home some 


ut th 


€ Stéoung and vigorous personality with a fresh start and 
€ Ni inhibitions about pressure groups, such as have 
Seen built up over the last ten years, would give us a 


and etter administration in peace-time. 
stat The Canadian parliamentary system is what the 
PoWnited States should adopt. Then we could avoid the 
liansfecessity of holding elections in the midst of some 
1 ational crisis where continuity of administration 
thewhight be imperative. We could acquire also a new 
nse of responsibility in the relations of the executive 
ole nd the legislative branches of the Government. 
ope/oodrow Wilson foresaw this need as far back as the 
t at a§880’s and advocated it again as President-elect in 
ch tifebruary 1913 in a historic letter to Congress on the 
the @ibject of presidential tenure. 
e si ONFLICT IN Under our present system, Con- 
orme GISLATIVE AND = -&"°SS May delegate authority and, 
__ AXECUTIVE POWER unless standards and limitations 
tions i d, the executive agen- 
are imposed, the execu gen 
e acces can exceed their discretionary authority without any 
al Gopal penalty and without remedy to the aggrieved ex- 
age Capt to prevent a recurrence by a specific piece of legis- 
syst@#tion. There is no way to bring a bureaucrat to book 








except by an outraged public opinion in a flagrant case. 

Today it is a debatable question whether Congress 
in failing to write legislative standards into the anti- 
inflation law has not bungled the wage and price 
problem. For when the Executive proclaims restric- 
tions, the Congress and the special groups affected 
now interpose objections that threaten the whole struc- 
ture of price and wage control and tend thus to in- 
crease the dangers of inflation. There will be consider- 
able passing of the buck on this issue from one branch 
of the Government to the other in the next few months. 
ranuamentany 1 We had @ paiamentary = 
SYSTEM OFFERS tive and all appointees would be 
TRUE DEMOCRACY ; : : 

merged into a single unit and be 
compelled to accept responsibility overnight for any 
blunder. This does not necessarily mean in actual 
practice a series of elections. It means that the mere 
threat of an election to test power could force a change 
in policy or in personnel. This has worked in the Brit- 
ish commonwealth of nations, and it can work suc- 
cessfully for us because it is true democracy to give 
the people an instantaneous check on their rulers. 

The existing regime is not always proved wrong in 
an election under the parliamentary system. Some- 
times the people side with the incumbent party and 
against the opposition seeking to remove it from power. 
With a free press and an unimpaired system of radio 
communication, the American people could get all the 
facts and make up their own minds whether they 
wished to retain an administration for four or six or 
eight or ten years more or they could retire such an 
administration overnight once it failed on an important 
issue to function in the true interest of the people. 

In the absence of a system of responsible govern- 
ment, however, we must make the best of what pro- 
cedures we have. We must, moreover, exercise, more 
restraint on our tempers and emotions and on our 
acquisitive instincts. Totalitarianism and coercion, 
either through communist or fascist doctrine, cannot 
be considered for a moment as alternatives to democ- 
racy. Many of the same issues imbedded in war prob- 
lems will perplex us in the transition from war to 
peace and thereafter. We must learn, now during war, 
how to organize democracy. The apparent confusion 
on the home front, painful as it is, must be consi:k 2d 
as the inevitable travail of a democracy coming of age. 
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Next President Nominated? 








Big Offensive in Europe? | Invasion of Philippines? 
me ce 





e nese bases to be conquered before the long road back to 
V Yea r—The Questions the Philippines can be cleared. pl 
March. Turkey should be fighting on the side of the w 








Two big events affecting the world are to happen in Allies. When that happens, the way will be opened “| fe 
1944: The war will reach a climax, and the United States topple the Balkan nations out of the war and to opena tc 
will elect a President for the ‘next four years. Looking path to Germany from the Southeast. pl 
ahead, the month-by-month calendar of events for the April. This probably is to be the war’s biggest month. 
year shapes up like this: Weather abroad will be suitable for invasion of France sk 

January. Strategic bombing of Germany will approach from England. The showdown then can start. Bombing tl 
a climax. More round-the-clock raids and more raids of of Germany will have reached a climax, and the end of n 
1,000 or more planes can be expected. Objective still will winter in Britain will have reduced the hazards of 4 
be to cripple German war production and to soften re- Channel crossing. t 
sistance to invasion of the continent. May. The Allied vise on Germany will tighten. Russia’s fs 

February. Rabaul should be in Allied hands and the long and severe winter season will be over, and the Red nn 
way paved for further advances across the Pacific to Army will be starting on another spring offensive from k 
Tokyo. Ponape, Truk, Palau and Guam are other Japa- the East. V 

D 
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June. U.S. Army and Navy should be set for a big 
push in the Pacific. Supplies will be piled up, the Army 
will be near its full strength, and the Navy will be rein- 
forced by many new ships. Many obstacles will remain 
to be overcome before the Philippines are reached, but 
progress toward that goal will be faster. 


July. The men who will contest for the Presidency 


should be known. Republicans are expected to nominate 
their candidate in June, and the Democrats probably will 
nominate their candidate a month or so later. 

August. U.S. and Britain will have had time to mass 
tremendous forces in the West, and weather should be 
favorable for a smashing offensive against Germany that 
may turn the tide of the war for our side. Germany will 
know what it means to be hard pressed on the East, the 
West and the South by well-trained, well-equipped armies. 


DECEMBER 31, 1943 





September. American troops probably will be storming 
into the Philippines by this time. The chain of islands 
blocking the path to the Philippines should be cleared of 
Japanese, and the groundwork Jaid for a full-force in- 
vasion. 

October. Another monsoon season will end. The Allies 
should be ready for an invasion of Burma. The Japanese 
will begin to feel the squeeze of Lord Mountbatten’s 
forces advancing by land into China and General Mac- 
Arthur’s forces advancing by water toward Japan. 

November. The next wartime President will be elected. 
Mr. Roosevelt may be chosen for a fourth term. 

December. The timetable calls for defeat of Hitler by 
the end of the year, with U.S., British and possibly Rus- 
sian forces left free to throw their full strength against 
Japan. 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY 


FORESTER 


BROWN-PORMAN DISTILLERY CO., INC. 
@? LOUISVILLE in KENTUCKY 


eve Boom /)skeds 
ABOUT FARM PRICE SUPPORTS 


(More and more city people are buying 
farms. The prices being paid are rising, 
and higher prices are encouraged in part 
by reports that the Government will guar- 
antee the prices of farm products in the 
period after the war. There is much mis- 
understanding of exactly what form these 
price guarantees will take and what re- 
lationship they might bear to land prices.) 


First of all, there is raised this question: 
What has Congress definitely prom- 
ised in the way of farm price support 
once today’s boom demand begins to 
fade? 


Specifically, Congress, with White House 
approval, has written into law a guarantee 
that, for a two-year period beginning in 
the January following the end of hostili- 
ties, the Government will support prices 
crops at 90 per cent of 
parity. One difference is that, in the case 
of corn raised outside the corn belt, the 
rate is 75 the the 


of basic farm 


per cent of rate for 


corn belt. 


Parity is a price of a unit of a farmer’s 
product that assures him the same pur- 
chasing power in terms of city goods that 
prevailed in the 1910-14 period. It is a 
formula designed to assure a_ relatively 
fixed portion of the national income for 
guarantee that has 
other group—a_ fair 
amount of prosperity for the farms for a 
period of at least two years duration fol- 
lowing the war. 


farmers. Here is a 


been given to no 


The next question is: How is this guar- 
antee to be carried out? 

The Government 

and. storing of commodities. This involves 


method is by lending 
the ever-normal granary idea whereby the 
Government takes over surplus supplies 
in years of heavy production and releases 
some of these surpluses in years of short 
production. The Commodity Credit Corp. 
is authorized to grant loans to farmers on 
their basic crops of corn, wheat, cotton. 
rice, tobacco and peanuts and on other 
crops that might be involved in the pro- 
gram. The loans on basic crops would be at 
the rate of 90 per cent of the parity price. 
If the price goes below that level, then the 
Government might, at maturity of the 
loans, take title to the commodity and 
shoulder any loss. If the price goes above, 
then the farmer can sell and get the added 
profit before paying back the loan. It is 
likely that it will be necessary in the post- 
war period for the Government actually 
to support prices of certain crops. 
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This method has worked in the past and is 
working now in many commodities. The 
greatest problem will come after the Govy- 
ernment has built up vast stores, if it can- 
not dispese of them at market price. 


Is this commitment on the part of Con- 
gress to support postwar farm prices a 
firm one, or is it one that might not be 
kept? 


It is written into the Stabilization Act of 
October, 1942, which amended the original 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942. The 
Price Control Act itself expires next June 
30 unless it is renewed by Congress. Offi- 
cials point that postwar 
farm price support is a continuing obliga- 
tion that will not fade. The Act specifies 
that this phase of the law will remain 
effective though the Price Control 
Act itself is not extended. It is believed 
that Congress would be very unlikely to 
take back this guarantee after it has been 
promised so definitely to farmers. 


out, however, 


even 


What the Government will be confronted 
with will be a postwar guarantee of prices 
that will be above prewar prices in terms 
of purchasing power. 


The machinery for handling the postwar 
program already is set up and operating 
in supporting wartime prices of farm crops. 
This functions through the Commodity 
Credit Corp. In addition to making loans 
directly to farmers, the CCC has working 
arrangements with banks and other lending 
agencies whereby they can supply the loans 
to farmers. Such loans have the financial 
backing of the CCC, and the lending agen- 
cies and the corporation divide equally the 
3 per cent interest that the farmers must 
pay on these loans. 


Does the owner of a farm actually have 
to operate it himself to benefit from 
the price-support loan system? 


Not necessarily. The program applies re- 
gardless of whether a farm is owned by an 
individual living away from the farm or 
by an insurance company or other con- 
cern. 


Thus farmers have an assurance of income 
that goes further and will last longer than 
any assurance for wage earners, who are 
not sure that their gains in income will 
hold up. The increases in the income of 
many workers is due to their hours of 
overtime and will fade fast after the war. 


It may be that in this situation is to be 
found part of the reason for today’s land 
boom. 
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Profit, subject to possible decrease 
through mandatory revision of prices 
by reason of the Renegotiation Act, and 
subject further to the ultimate liquida- 
tion of Inventories without loss upon 
general termination of War Contracts; 
and expense of getting back into 
Commercial Work when the war is over. 


Taxes paid to Federal, State and 
Local Governments—excluding taxes 
withheld from employes’ pay and Y 
turned over to the Government 


Salaries and Expense of general offices 
(exclusive of compensation 
paid to officers) 


Supplies, Power, Fuel, Repairs and 
other expenses of operating our factories 


.. AND WHEN THE 
HERES HOW IT WAS SHARED 






LEMAN-STANDARD’S 


.. 1943 Sales Dollar 


Cm J | 
Y 4, 









Suppliers of Materials 
entering into our product 


To provide funds for replacement 
of factory buildings and equipment due to wear 
and tear and obsolescence’ 


PIE WAS OPENED 


Out of every dollar received by Pullman-Standard for a vast array of war matériel 


98 and 33 cents was paid out in carrying on the operations of the business 


Here’s the story of your “Armament Dollar”. What 
happened to it? How was it divided? What did it buy? 

It bought swift ships that hound submarines to de- 
struction. It bought husky tanks; parts for anti-aircraft 
gun mounts; trench mortars: howitzer carriages; mounts 
for guns; bombs and shells—shells by the million. 


It bought wing and tail assemblies for huge transport 
planes. 

It bought troop sleepers; freight cars for the Army and 
Navy; hospital cars and freight cars for the Railroads to 
transport war matériel; Trznsit equipment for the trans- 
portation of war workers. 


All these implements of war were made by Pullman- 
Standard and paid for with your “Armament Dollar”. 


What becomes of that dollar?— Look at the pie chart 
above. 


62 and 75 cents—more than half—in sums ranging 
from less than $100 to over $1,000,000—was passed 
along to many thousands of material suppliers, large and 
small, working partners in an epic of industrial team- 
work. Here, truly, is a spread-the-work program that is 
helping to bring Victory. 

21 and reve cents went to Pulilman-Standard’s fac- 
tory employes—that resourceful, persistent, loyal army! 
—for salaries and wages. These people have made usable 
suggestions by the thousands—found short cuts in manu- 
facturing and better ways of speeding operations that have 


saved many thousands of man-hours. Pullman-Standard’s 
long experience has saved many thousands of tons of steel, 
turned out finished products months ahead of schedule, 
saved incalculable dollars for America’s taxpayers. 


Only js of a cent was paid as compensation to 
officers of the company, while i4 of a cent went for 
other salaries and expense of general offices. 

3 and {45 cents was spent for supplies, power, fuel, 
repairs and other expenses of operating our six factories. 
a of a cent must be set aside to provide funds for 
replacement of factory buildings and equipment due to 
wear and tear and obsolescence. 


Look now at 8 and op cents—nearly 83 per cent of 
earnings—for taxes—F ederal, State and Local; a heavy 
item to be sure, but this is Pullman-Standard’s contribu- 
tion to the cause of a free people defending their Freedom. 


And what did Puliman-Standard retain from each 
dollar?—1 and we cents. And that is subject to pos- 
sible deductions as shown in the pie chart above. What 
is left is available to pay dividends to Pullman Inc.’s 
34,773 men and women stockholders, the investment 
of whose savings have maintained the organization, 
facilities and working capital that have made this 
company a vital armory of Freedom. 

And when peace comes once again ours will be the task 


to help build better, more comfortable, more convenient 
Transportation for the World of Tomorrow. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois . . . Offices in seven cities . .. Manufacturing plants in six cities 
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New year to bring 
complicated problem 
to income tax payers 


Employers and workers can look for- 
ward to paying the same employment 
taxes for another year. President Roose- 
velt’s approval of a congressional resolu- 
tion, freezing the rates at 1 per cent for 
each group for the next 60 days, appears 
to assure this prospect. The tax bill is ex- 
pected to continue the freeze. 

Effect of the pay-roll tax freeze is to 
deprive the Treasury of cash receipts of 
$1,280,000,000, which would have resulted 
from the scheduled doubling of the tax 
Actually these receipts cannot be counted 
as revenue. Social Security payments are 
invested in Government held 
in a special trust fund. They are to be 
used to meet obligations under the Social 
Security system for retired workers and 
their dependents. 

The tax freeze, therefore, simply adds 
to the Treasury’s deficit-financing prob- 
lem, not to its revenue problem. If addi- 
tional Social Security receipts are not 
forthcoming, bonds can be sold on the 
open market. 


bonds and 


Tax prospects. Rumors that the Pres- 
ident may veto the current tax bill are 
not expected to materialize. 

Principal Administration objection to 
the measure lies in amendments to the Re- 
negotiation Law proposed by the Senate. 
These are expected to be toned down con- 
siderably by the time the bill emerges 
from a Senate-House conference. House 
conferees are expected to stand pat against 
amendments most objectionable to the 
Administration—mandatory exemption of 
contracts for standard commercial articles 
and retroactive refunds to exempted sub- 
contractors. 

Exemptions already approved by the 
House—subcontractors who furnish 
plies and tools instead of component 
parts; contracts for agricultural commodi- 
ties—and other limiting amendments, such 
as easier appeals, consideration of profits 
after taxes, and reconversion costs, are 
not too objectionable to Army-Navy con- 
tracting officers. 

With softened amendments to the Re- 
negotiation Act, the bill is expected to be 
accepted by the Administration. The fact 
is that the Treasury needs the revenue, 
even though only little more than $2,000,- 


SUp- 


_Finanee leelk 
FREEZING OF PAY-ROLL LEVIES 


Prospect That Social Security Rates Will Not Be Increased in 1944 












000,000 will be raised. And Congress has 
shown no disposition whatever to add more 
to the Government’s annual take. 

A presidential veto, however, would add 
complications to the Social Security tax, 
since rates then vould double after March 
1. However, Congress could be expected 
to find a way to continue the freeze. And 
a veto still is only a possibility, not a 
probability. 


Individual tax forms. Individuals 
with more than $3,000 of gross income will 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR MURRAY 
- « - @ guide for policy 


find added complications on the income 
tax forms they are to receive early in Janu- 
ary. The form is twice as long as last year, 
contains 13 schedules, space for more than 
100 entries. 

Reason for the complication is that tax- 
payers must make three separate calcula- 
tions: (1) the Victory tax of 5 per cent on 
income above $624; (2) amounts 
withheld from salaries and wages; (3) the 
abated and unabated parts of the 1942 tax 
involved in shifting to pay-as-you-go. 

In addition, taxpayers will be asked to 
file estimated returns of 1944 income on 
March 15, along with the final statement 
of 1943 income tax. This means still an- 
other form. Treasury has not yet printed 
this form because the new tax bill has not 


gross 








yet been passed. However, the taxpayer's 
job this year will be to figure levies on 
three years of income—1942, ’43, and "44. 


Contract termination. Official atti- 
tude toward war contract termination pol- 
icy appears to be crystallizing. The study 
by Bernard Baruch’s committee is report- 
ed to be favorable to advance payment of 
75 per cent of unsettled claims. War Pro- 
duction Board Chairman Donald Nelson 
holds similar views. 

Thus the plan reported to the Senate by 
a Military Affairs subcommittee headed 
by Senator Murray (Dem.), of Montana. 
promises to become the major policy guide. 
Under the Murray proposals: 

Authority. Present contracting agencies 
would retain authority to make final set- 
tlements. This rules out the bid of the 
Comptroller General for review, except in 
suspected cases of fraud. 

Advance payments. Prime contractors 
are to get at least 75 per cent of claims 
within 30 days; may be allowed 100 per 
cent if the contracting officer approves. 

Liability. Contracting officers are re- 
lieved specifically of personal liability for 
settlements, except in cases of fraud. 

Subcontractors. Prime contractors are 
urged to negotiate settlements with their 
subcontractors. Otherwise contracting agen- 
cies or the Smaller War Plants Corp. can 
make settlements. 

Interim loans. Government-guaranteed 
loans to tide contractors over the period 
between termination and final settlement 
are favored, where necessary. 

Central authority. A Director of Con 
tract Settlement would be set up in the 
Office of War Mobilization to supervise 
policy fixed by Congress. 


Bank clearances. Controversy is de- 
veloping as a result of a Federal Reserve 
ruling that banks which absorb exchange 
charges of their correspondent banks vio- 
late federal law and Reserve Board rules 
against paying interest on demand deposits. 

Immediate effect of the ruling is likely 
to be an end to the practice. Long-range 
effect promises to force small banks, which 
make charges for honoring checks cashed 
out of town, to comply with par-clearance 
practices of Federal Reserve members. 
This can result in a considerable drop in 
earnings of some 2,000 nonmember coun- 
try banks that have levied an exchange 
charge of one-tenth of 1 per cent for pay- 
ing out-of-town checks drawn upon them. 
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WHY MORE EMPLOYERS ARE ADOPTING 


A suitable pension plan, soundly financed, establishes more stable, 





more satisfactory employee relations. Here’s why, logically— 
1. It relieves employees from worry about financial security in old age 
by providing benefits supplemental to Social Security. 


2. It provides automatic retirement which keeps the avenues of 
promotion open to younger employees. 


3. It affords an effective financial consideration for employees without 
increasing free spending power—coinciding with governmental 
anti-inflation measures. 

Such a plan creates an impelling incentive for long-time loyal service, 


increases efficiency and decreases turnover, thus reducing payroll costs. 


A 90-page summary of the fundamentals of formulating and financing 
pension plans is now available. There is no obligation entailed in writing 
for this study, so write us now and have the facts when you need them. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 





Pension Trust Division 
11 BROAD STREET Telephone HAnover 2-9800 NEW YORK 15 
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No, it isn’t 
my feel... 





cisive stages, officials of the automotive in- 
dustry are asking the Government for plans 
to aid in the reconversion from war produc- 
tion to output of passenger cars and trucks 
for civilian use. In meeting this expected ° 
postwar demand,’ many problems are 
arising which need solving immediately to 
facilitate in the reconversion. 


} 
| | As the war in Europe approaches its de- 


To obtain a cross section of authoritative 
opinion, The United States News asked 
officials of the automotive industry: 


How soon after the German phase 
of the war ends do you think peace- 
time manufacture of your auto pro- 
ducts for civilian use can be resumed? 


Answers were presented last week. Oth- 
ers appeor herewith. 





C. E. Wilson 


Detroit, Mich.; President, General Motors 


| Corp., 
| answers: ' 
(To the Question of the Week, General 
Motors Corp. replied that a similar ques- ( 
tion was raised before the Senate Com- 


mittee to Investigate the National De- 
fense Program Nov. 23, and submitted 
Mr. Wilson’s testimony at that time, from 
which excerpts follow:) 

Senator Connatty (Texas): Suppose 
the war should stop next week; how 
long would it take you to begin turning 
out autos, to turn our your first car? 

Mr. Witson: We can do anything we 


| 
. : , | nase, ¢ re the Government ma- 
ines to like my job, Plenty of ex- turn away and stumble off. Hating | please, and move the Governm 
‘ a : . Ae . chinery out in the snow as we did our own 
ercise and fresh air. Plenty offriendly my job. Hating the war. Hating Japs 











ee / and not get in any trouble about it, and 
folks along my route, happy when I and Nazis so hard I have to grit my al thet hind of thine .. . end net hawell 
brought them letters. teeth, waste time while a bunch of auditors paw 
Now I’ve got the toughest job in But I’m not quitting. After all, over $500,000,000 worth of inventories’ 
America. It isn’t my feet that hurt. somebody 3 got to carry the mail. Senator Connatiy: Yes, turn you 
these days — it’s something else, Call And when it gets worse than I can loose. ‘ - 
i sos Ramet ‘ stand, I’ve got a safety valve. I go ; Mr. apres — if you turned us 
: 7 : back to the Post Office and buy another oose, we couls ve produc ing some cars in 
It’s those official envelopes. War War Bond , three months, and a pretty fair production 
Department. Navy Department. 9 ; ; P in six months. That means, of course, that 
Nearly every week now, one or two Somehow, that’s a relief. It’s what we go out and buy the things that we 
of them on to go in mv bag. heavy I can do personally to bring an end had to buy and pay for them what it took 
; - a tee “to sorrow and suffering quicker — to to get them. Personafly, I don’t think it 
on my shoulder. And my feet drag as "6 4 a “a ether nV 
I climb the st dih bod save some of those wives and mothers is going to be that kind of windup. While 
clim steps, an ope nobody . @ @ & ir aegis 
; a E Y on my route from getting the wrong 3,000 or 3,500 mac hines are out of our 
will answer the bell before I get away. kind of letters plants in subcontractors’ plants—some of 
Because I’ve been there sometimes these machines we sold to others, I under- 
when those letters were opened. I’ve stand, —_ to —— and ee 
e , o sav vy) are r 3 0 
seen the eager hands reaching for ** * Save lives—save hearts—save you might say (they) are only 35 , 
. F of 85,000 (that belong to General Motors), 
them, and then the white, stricken every cent you can spare from what ' | be able 
’ ‘ : ; on earn<in War Savings Bonds and that, therefore, we ought to be a 
faces. I’ve heard voices whispering o— ys) ¢ juction. That 
n fi , q ae “Ty ‘ S 5 and Stamps to speed the end of war! to get 90 per cent of our production. 
e first words aloud. . . “The Secre- is not so. 


iary ... desires that I tender his deep In the modern mass production o 
sympathy. aa 


things, progressive manufacture, you have 


Contributed to the war effort by to balance capacity by operations, and 


What is there that a decent guy can Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 
do or say at a time like that? I just 40 THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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“SPECIAL MOTORS DESIGNED 
— TO FIT THE APPLICATION 
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otors If operating conditions were always the 
same... if there were no differences in 
oad o~ types and sizes of the product — there 
es- would be no need for special motors. 
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> But we know that variables do occur 
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from other electric motor operated appara- 

7 tus, which require specially designed 
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how motors to meet specific performance 

= requirements of compactness, quiet- 

r we ness, overload protection and long life. 
ma- Holtzer-Cabot special motors are meet- 

own . . *,* . . 

Me ing the operating conditions in various 

re to types of equipment. 
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ces! Holtzer-Cabot has concentrated its 
you energies in the specialized business of 

- designing and building special frac- 

rs in tional HP motors for every purpose. 

pe Our engineers, backed by 68 
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we years of motor design, 
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can help you with your 
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. THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC COMPANY 
a Designers and Builders of Special Fractional HP Motors and Electrical Apparatus 


129 AMORY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL., NEW YORK, N. Y., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Jorgotten Man of ’43 


HE’S the Executive...poor guy! 

The hurrahs and the headlines go to our 
fighters and war-workers. That's okay with 
all of us. But folks sort of forget that the 
Executive is very much a part of this war, 
too! Without him, war production would 
bog down mightily. He’s the Planner... the 
Organizer...the Coordinator. 

He’s in a tough spot, is Mr. Big. He has 
to keep bailing when tough deadlines and 
material shortages threaten to swamp the 
production boat. He’s the fall guy when 
things go haywire. And manpower shortage 
is something for him to worry about...which 
he does. Boy! Does he need a helping hand! 

Yes...we’ve got that helping hand! It’s 
yours for the asking, Mr. Executive... and 
this is it: 

First... pick out your worst bottleneck... 


KARDEX Production Controls 
Procurement Controls * Per- 
sonnel Controls * Progress 
Controls * Tool Crib Controls 
Machine Load Controls * Ma- 
terials Controls * Cost Con- 
trols and many others. 





that tough problem that keeps you worry- 
ing around the clock. Whatever it is... In- 
ventory, Personnel, Procurement or one of 
the others...call ina Remington Rand Sys- 
tems and Methods Technician to analyze 
your office or plant records and routines. 

His recommendations for correcting ex- 
isting evils may call for a Kardex Visible 
System to assure a more efficient control 
of planning for materials, machines, man- 
power...or all three. 

If the trouble lies in loose filing methods, 
the answer may be a Variadex Filing Sys- 
tem to provide instant availability of papers 
even with a depleted office staff. 

No...this Remington Rand Technician is 
no miracle-man. But he js trained to rec- 
ognize, analyze and prescribe the right med- 
icine to cure the many wartime ailments of 
Business and Industry. In many cases he 
has increased office production by as much 
as 50%. He can certainly lift a terrific bur- 
den off your mental shoulders! It’ll be well 
worth your while to put in a call for him 
today at our nearest Branch Office. 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


a * 








some of these missing machines would be 
bottleneck machines. In other words, with. 
out getting those back, or their equivalent, 
you can’t produce anything; so not only do 
we have the problem of unscrambling the 
Government-owned facilities and our own, 
but we have the problem of replacing 
machines that are lost to production lines 
that were used in the war effort. 


Powel Crosley, Jr., 
Cincinnati, O.; President, The Crosley Corp 
answers: 

Whether the time of the release of mate. 
rials for civilian automobiles will come at 
the end of the German phase of the war, 
or before, or after, we have no way of 
predicting. If the German phase lasts 
longer than present predictions, transpor- 
tation equipment may become so badly 
worn that it may be necessary to make 
earlier releases if the stock piles of muni- 
tions grow bigger. It will not take us long, 
we believe, to get back into production 
after we receive the “go ahead” —certainly 
not longer than six months. 


C. A. Tilt 


Chicago, Ill.; President, Diamond T Motor 
Car Co., 


answers: 


The manufacturer of military vehicles 
involved less than the usual conversion 
problem for Diamond T, because our 
commercial production was of heavy-duty 
trucks and our production of military ve- 
hicles is of generally similar design. For 
that reason, reconversion of part of the 
plant to commercial production can be 
quickly accomplished as far as our own fa- 
cilities are concerned. It is conceivable that 
sources of supply in some instances may 
find the reconversion more difficult. 

In fact, truck transportation and con- 
mercial trucks are now recognized as 
essential elements of the nation’s war 
production machine, and the WPB has al 
ready authorized the production of a sub- 
stantial volume of new commercial trucks 
in 1944. Accordingly, some production of 
our normal peacetime merchandise is a- 
ready provided for and will be effected 
regardless of German surrender. 


Ward M. Canaday 


Detroit, Mich.; President, Willys-Overland 


Motors, Inc.; Member, War Industries 
Board, World War I, 
answers: 


Normally speaking, about six months 
will be required for reconversion of auto 
mobile plants from wartime to peacetime 
operations. This time may be shortened 
or lengthened, depending on how sot 
suppliers’ lines are cleared of war requife 
ments and they are enabled to contribute 
their part to the production program. 
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Cramming a Skyscraper of Air 
Into a Tin Fish 


More than a ton of air (O;4+N), enough to fill a large office building, is 
compressed into a torpedo before it is launched. Terrific blasts must start 
its directing gyro spinning at top speed before it enters the water. Air mixed 
with alcohol burning in a fine water-spray makes steam to drive it. 

Providing special torpedo-charging air compressors for destroyers, 
cruisers, aircraft carriers and other naval vessels built in 1943 is only a small 
part of Worthington’s massive contribution to Navy amd Merchant Marine. 
Worthington has produced more pumps, compressors and auxiliary equip- 
ment for more ships than any other manufacturer. 

In shipyards, too, batteries of Worthington machines, identified by the 
famous “scarab” trademark, compress literally a house-full of air per minute 
apiece; modern dry docks chat will take battleships are emptied rapidly by 
Worthington pumps. As in shipbuilding, so in synthetic rubber, explosives, 
refrigeration . . . on ripe lines and construction projects . . . in high-octane 
gasoline and lubricating oils, etc... Worthington equipment does many jobs 
. +. helping to get the MAIN JOB done. Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 
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Family heads still best 
employment risks. Liberal 
deferment policy by boards 


Employers should know these facts 
about the draft in appraising their per- 
sonnel problems for the next few months: 

Pre-Pearl Harbor fathers still are get- 
ting liberal treatment from draft boards 
when their induction numbers come up. 
Boards are drafting fathers at a much 
slower pace than Selective Service esti- 
mated when restrictions on their induc- 
tion were lifted. 

This is what has happened: 

Fathers taken. Only 50,465 fathers went 
into the armed forces in October and 
November, first two months when depend- 
ency ceased to be a primary cause for 
deferment. It should be recalled that Se- 
lective Service Headquarters estimated 
not long ago that 446,000 fathers would 
be taken by January 1. 

Fathers reclassified. In October 
November, 1,418,333 fathers 
classified out of 3-A. 

Fathers deferred. Of this group, 900,584 
were deferred in class 2-A and class 2-B 
as necessary to war production and war- 
supporting activities. Another 33,674 
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BENJAMIN FAIRLESS 
He answered no... 
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were deferred as essential in agriculture. 

Nonfathers deferred. While fathers 
were getting this “break,” boards were 
tightening up on deferments of nonfathers. 
A decline of 62.175 in occupational dofer- 
ments of nonfathers occurred in October 
and November, while agricultural defer- 
ments of nonfathers declined 12,031 in the 
same period. 

The fact that almost 65 per cent of the 
fathers for reclassification were 
deferred for one reason or another suggests 
that fathers still are the best employment 
risk. Physical rejections of fathers are run- 
ning about 50 per cent. 


reached 


Future military needs. Selective Service 
insists this deferment percentage cannot 
be maintained, says that 1,000,000 fathers 
will have to be inducted by July 1, 1944, 
to meet military demands. It is estimated 
that the remaining 900,000 men needed to 
bring the Army and Navy to full strength 
of 11,300,000 by July 1 must come from 
350,000 to 400,000 17-year-olds becoming 
18; about 300,000 now deferred who will 
be reclassified, and about 300,000 
physically deferred. 

However, Selective Service previously 
was high on its estimates of fathers need- 
ed, and may prove high again. 


now 


Retroactive pay. Employers may get 
a useful tip-off as to future union strategy 
from a recent demand upon the War La- 
bor Board made by the CIO United Steel- 
workers. This union sought assurance from 
WLB that any wage increase made under 
new contracts with the steel companies 
would be made retroactive to the expira- 
tion date of old contracts. 

There was a hint in the proceedings that 
the union was looking ahead to the day 
when Government wage controls might be 
liberalized to permit wage increases beyond 
the limits of the “little steel” formula. If 
that should be done several months from 
now and WLB agreed to make its wage 
concessions retroactive, the steel workers 
would be able to collect a sizable chunk 
of back pay based on whatever new wage 
formula was devised. 

Other unions that are out to break the 
“little steel” formula may follow the same 
tactics as the powerful steelworkers’ group, 
which is headed by Philip Murray, also 
president of the CIO. 

The steelworkers, who now are demand- 
ing wage increases of 17 cents an hour, 
realize that they are entitled to no in- 


SLOWDOWN IN FATHER DRAFT 


Induction Rate Proving Far Below Estimates of Selective Service 


under the “little steel” formula, 
since their base pay already has been 
boosted 15 per cent above Jan. 1, 1941. 
But they are gambling that pressure for a 
change in wage policy will force an upward 
revision of this formula, and they want the 
benefits of this boos: to be spread over 
past as well as future months. 


crease 


WLB denied the union’s request after 
‘ering a compromise proposal unaccept- 
able to the union. If the request had been 
granted, it would have been easy for the 
union to prolong negotiations with the 
conr «ny for a new contract until it had 
pilea up a considerable backlog of retro- 
active pay. 


off 


Mr. Murray, one of labor’s leading ad- 
vocates of no strikes in wartime, had 
trouble holding the steel workers in check 
after the Board decision went against them. 
Strike sentiment flared among many of the 
350,000 workers whose contracts expired 
on Christmas Eve. Contracts affecting the 
bulk of the workers will expire January 4 
and the real pressure for a steel strike may 
come at that time. 

In the past, WLB frequently has made 
its wage adjustments retroactive to the 
date of expiring contracts, so the Board, 
in rejecting the steelworkers’ request, may 
have foreseen the possibility of lengthy ne- 
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gotiation delays. However, two other ma- 
jor questions were involved in the retro- 
active pay issue in the steel case. Those 
questions were: 
Could the 500 steel companies in- 
volved absorb the cost of a wage in- 
relief? 
And could the companies recoup the 


crease without price ceiling 


loss of a_retroactive wage increase 
even if price ceilings were raised? 

The steel companies answered “no” to 
both questions. It would not be possible, 
they contend, to pay increased prices for 
steel already delivered for a fixed-contract 
price. Benjamin F. Fairless, president of 
United States Steel Corp., told the Board 
that a increase 


compel the steel companies to absorb ad 


retroactive wage would 
ditional employment costs, and a retroac 
tive price increase, even if OPA granted it, 
would be of little help in enabling the 
companies to recoup such increased em- 
ployment costs. 

WLB’s retroactive pay policy may come 
in for an airing before a special House 
Rep. Howard W 
(Dem.). of Virginia. This commit- 


committee, headed by 
Smith 
tee has been inquiring into other practices 
of WLB and recently indicated an interest 
in retroactive pay. Of particular interest to 
the committee was an assertion by the 
Western Co., Chicago, that a 
retroactive pay order served on it by WLB 
would wipe out the company’s net profits 
for 1942. Chairman Smith said such an or- 
der looked like the award of a money judg- 
ment 
take property without due process of law 
and cripple output when the Board should 
be concerned with increasing production. 


Foundry 


Railroad workers. Unions are find- 
ing that it pays to fight wage decisions 
of Government stabilizers when such de- 





that might destroy the company, 


cisions go against them. By striking or 
threatening to strike, they sometimes are 
able to by-pass existing machinery set up 
to handle their cases and gain concessions 
previously denied them. 

John L. Lewis set the pattern when he 
obtained for miners 
above increases approved originally by 
the War Labor Board. This he did by 


forcing the Government to take over the 


wage increases his 


coal mines and by negotiating a wage 
agreement with Interior Secretary Ickes, 
the Solid Fuels Administrator. WLB re- 
luctantly approved the new pact when it 
became apparent that this agreement had 
tacit approval of the White House. 
Now, the railroad workers, by threat- 
ening to strike, have succeeded in going 
over the head of Fred Vinson, the Director 
of Economic Stabilization, and over the 
head of the Railway Mediation Board, an 
agency established for the purpose of han- 
railroad labor disputes. President 
Roosevelt offered to arbitrate the dispute 
with a view to arriving at a compromise. 


dling 


Some of the unions refused to accept his 
arbitration, but the fact remained that a 
Mr. Vinson and the 
Mediation Board was offered the unions. 

Not all unions are strong enough to win 
special dispensation from the Govern- 
ment, but it is apparent that those unions 
whose members are strategically placed in 
industries may improve 
upon the awards made by existing agen- 
cies if they are willing to risk publie dis- 
favor by striking or threatening.to strike. 


way of by-passing 


essential war 


Workers’ earnings. For the first 
time in more than three average 
hourly earnings of American workers have 


years, 


shown a decline from the previous month 
That decline occurred in October, when 
hourly earnings dropped half of 1 per 
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RAILROAD LEADERS: It pays to fight wage decisions 
Switchmen’s T. C. Cashen; Firemen’s D. B. Robertson; Engineers’ A. Johnston, 
Trainmen’s H. W. Whitney; Conductors’ H. W. Fraser 
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When it rains 


In the Tropics you'll find SALT — in uniform — 
doing its part to promote health and fight fatigue. 

Its uniform is a tight little envelope of paper 
specially treated to resist moisture penetration. As 
an added convenience, a special pull-down flap 
reveals three shaker holes that transform the con- 
tainer into a perfect salt shaker for use in the field. 

U.S.E. War Product Packaging also provides 
moisture-proof containers for salt tablets, sutures, 
sulfa-drugs and dehydrated foods . . . rifles and side 
arms, bayonets, ack-ack gun parts .. . and many 
other Ordnance, Air Corps, and Quartermaster 
Corps materials. 

Have you a product to be packaged wow... or 
later? Perhaps we can help you. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
General Offices This U.S.E. pro- 


tective package 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS ceceives a 
| bem rod, the 
roceriesGroup 


of the All- 
OE SI peo : America Package 
* * protective @ . . : Competition 
b) 


Products of United States Envelope Company include WAR PRODUCT PACKAGING e TRANSPARENT CONTAINERS e ENVELOPES 


WRITING PAPER e¢ LINWEAVE PAPERS ¢ NOTE BOOKS ¢ PAPER CUPS ¢ TOILET TISSUE « PAPER TOWELS 
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The Old Crow whiskey you buy today was distilled 
and laid away to age years before the war. Today the 
Old Crow Distillery is producing only aleohol for 
war purposes. So be patient if you can’t have all you 
want of Old Crow when you want it. We are doing 


our utmost to distribute our reserve stocks so as to 


OLD CROW 


BRANO assure you a continuous supply tor the duration. 
Yi 
Kemeny Sreacet 


.- —— oA. Sully Creal Name 


AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES 











Kentucky Straight Whiskey * Bourbon or Rye + This whiskey is 4 years old 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N. Y. . 100 Proof 











cent, from 09. cents in September to 98.5 
cents in October. 

This decline may not be too significant, 
however, since averages in September were 
abnormally high because of overtime paid 
for the Labor Day week end. In durable 
goods industries, the October average stil] 
was 2.8 cents an hour above September, 
and, in nondurable goods, earnings were 
1.3 cents above August. 

While hourly earnings were dropping 
in October, weekly take-home pay went 
up more than 1 per cent. This was because 
workers in durable goods factories—the 
war plants—averaged 47.3 hours a week, 
longest average work week of the war. 

Although workers’ hourly earnings had 
jumped to 99.8 cents in October compared 
with 66.7 cents an hour in July, 1940, when 
the war production program got under 
way, demands for wage increases contin- 
ued to pile up. During this 39-month pe- 
riod (July, 1940, through October, 1943), 
living costs rose 24 per cent, so that aver- 
age hourly earnings in October represent- 
ed 19.6 per cent more in terms of workers’ 
buying power than earnings of July, 1940. 
Lengthening of the work week, however, 
has further improved the financial condi- 
tion of workers. The longer week, coupled 
with increases in hourly earnings, has 
boosted weekly earnings about 78 per cent 
since July, 1940, and has increased “real” 
take-home pay more than 43 per cent. 


Enforcing WLB orders. A_ possible 
pattern for punishing unions that refuse 
to abide by orders of the War Labor Board 
is contained in a presidential order direct- 
ing the War Department to take over a 
strike-bound plant of the Western Electric 
Co. at Point Breeze, Md. 

The President authorizes the Secretary 
of War to recommend to Selective Service 
and the War Manpower Commission that 
draft deferments and employment priv- 
ileges of defiant workers be canceled or 
modified. And, as a sanction against the 
union itself, he authorizes the Secretary of 
War to request an order from the War 
Labor Board withholding or withdrawing 
from the union any benefits, privileges or 
rights enjoyed by the union under its pres- 
ent contract. Thus, a union with the cov- 
eted maintenance-of-union membership 
clause or a dues checkoff provision would 
stand to lose these benefits if it persisted 
in defying WLB. 

This compliance procedure follows the 
intent of the War Labor Disputes Act and 
is in line with an executive order issued 
following passage of that Act. Presumably, 
Mr. Roosevelt is prepared to follow this 
procedure in subsequent cases of noncom- 
pliance. 

Of particular interest to employers is the 
first step in this compliance machinery. 
That is the step calling for Government 
seizure of a plant before sanctions can be 
applied. The employer thus must lose his 
plant before a union can be punished. 
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LUORESCENT lighting will bring better 
vision to postwar office and home, just 
as it does to war plants now. 


Under the pressure of war, quality research 
has been accelerated and extended to every 
phase of fluorescent lamp manufacture. 


For example, it is true that the more immacu- 
late the glass in a fluorescent lamp, the more 
light you get. Therefore, Sylvania has devel- 
oped an improved lamp cleaning process. 


Sylvania lamps now pass through two steam- 
ing hot baths of constantly changing water, in 
chemically treated ceramic vats. Thoroughly 
washed in the first, they are rinsed in bubbling, 
aerated water in the second. Any surviving 
dust is removed with power-driven, non- 
linting nylon brushes. 


This meticulous care produces a superior inner 
surface for coating that distinguishes Sylvania 
Fluorescent Lamps. 


The result is the best and most economical 
artificial light known — cool, glare-free fluo- 
rescent light. 


Specify Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps for re- 
placements and new installations. 


* SYLVANIA * 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


500 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS, FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIX- 
TURES AND ACCESSORIES, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE 
RAY TUBES, OTHER ELECTRONIC DEVICES 





NOW AVAILABLE FOR COMMERCIAL AREAS 


A recent WPB order makes it possible to release this new 
Sylvania commercial fixture, which offers you outstanding 
flexibility of installation. Simple, smart, and modern in design, 
this new model. is ideal for factory offices, drafting rooms, 
schools, and hospitals. Its semi-direct light distribution pro- 
vides real visual comfort through shadowless and glare-free 
illumination. (Available on a priority of A-1-J or better.) 

















Bolivia’s new revolutionary Government 
under President Villaroel is expected to 
support the U.S. war program. This is 
the opinion of Washington officials on the 
of Bolivia’s national needs. The 
view is that no Bolivian Government can 
afford to risk U.S. displeasure. 

President Villaroel aims at a more 
equitable distribution of mining income 


basis 


by means of higher taxes on mining 
profits, better wages and working condi- 
tions for labor, and diversification of the 
national economy. This program, how- 


ever, is subordinate to the immediate need 
for maximum output of minerals, rubber, 
quinine and other critical materials need- 
ed for the U.S. war effort. 

A dependent economy. Reliance on 
minerals is the chief reason for Bolivia’s 
unbalanced economy. Also, at least half 
the food consumed in the country must 


Uinitor-Miamergea "Wack 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


MEANING OF BOLIVIA’‘S REVOLT 


Nation’s Policy Expected to Be Kept in Line with U.S. War Program 


be imported. Lack of transportation ham- 
pers development of .the political, social 
and economic unity needed to raise the 
standard of living of Bolivia’s 3,500,000 
people. This is where U.S. co-operation 
with Bolivia comes in. 

U. S. aid to Bolivia is aimed at raising 
output of critical war materials and pro- 
viding a diversified economy to make Bo- 
livia more self-sufficient. The Bolivian 
Development Commission is _ building 
roads and fostering agricultural output 
with U.S. funds, equipment and technical 
assistance. 

The Rubber Development Corp. has es- 
tablished trading posts to induce Indians 
to bring in jungle rubber. Landing fields, 
hospitals and sanitation programs offer 
the basis for the continued development 
and improvement of this remote region 
after the war has ended. 
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Tin prices. In 1942, the Metals Reserve 
Corp. raised its tin price from 481% cents 
to 60 cents a pound to stimulate output 
above the 40,000 tons produced in 1941. 
Actual production since then has _ been 
owing to gradual exhaustion of 
proved tin deposits. The U.S., neverthe- 
less, is willing to raise the price still fur- 
ther to improve conditions in the mines. 
This is in accordance with recommenda- 
tions made eight months ago by a joint 
U.S.-Bolivian labor commission that was 
appointed to study conditions in the 
mines. The ousted Penaranda regime 
failed to put this report into effect. 

The new revolutionary junta claims to 
be the first Bolivian Government since 
1889 not controlled by the Patino, Hoch- 
schild and Aramayo mining interests. 
These companies control 90 per cent of 
Bolivian mineral output, which, in turn, 
yields 80 per cent of the national wealth. 

If the Villaroel Government improves 
mine conditions by use of income from 
U.S. tin purchases, it will go far toward 
realization of its announced program. 
Such action also should increase the out- 
put of tin, sorely needed by the U.S. 


less, 


Postwar planning. Inter-American 
planning to meet postwar prublems will 
be stressed during the coming year. The 
20 Latin-American ambassadors in Wash- 
ington have issued a call for a Pan-Amer- 
ican conference to be held in Washington 
next September. The Inter-American De- 
velopment Commission will hold a con- 
ference in April with delegations from 
each of the 21 national development com- 
missions to work out economic plans and 
procedures for postwar readjustment. 

In Montevideo, the Permanent Council 
of American Associations of Commerce 
and Production, of which Canada also is 
a member, already is studying inflation 
and its probable effect on postwar busi- 
ness. An inter-American conference is 
being considered. 

In the meantime, there is a constant 
interchange of information between cham- 
bers of commerce of the various American 
republics, aimed at providing a common 
basis for discussion. All these discussions 
are expected to continue, in postwar 
years, the Hemisphere solidarity now de- 
voted to the war effort. 
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They Packed The Attack... 


Douglas wings packed the recent Paratroop Attack on Lae, New 
Guinea, trapping 20,000 surprised Japs. Within minutes a fleet of 
Douglas Skytrain and Skytrooper Transports dropped thousands 
of U.S. Paratroopers protected by a smoke screen laid by 
Douglas Havoc Attack Bombers. Supporting the operation, 
Douglas Dauntless Dive Bombers reduced pillbox fortifications 
as the commanding general surveyed the attack from a Flying 
Fortress. Over 160,000 loyal men and women of Douglas 
backed this attack by building all the tactical aircraft and all 
types participating in one of the most brilliant feats of the war. 


4 Douglad AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


Santa Monica, Calif. 
LONG BEACH, EL SEGUNDO, AND DAGGETT, CALIF., TULSA, OKLAHOMA, OKLAHOMA CITY, CHICAGO 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Inc 
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pecial Report. 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 
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OUTLOOK FOR SOCIAL SECURITY: 
AN POSTWAR NEEDS BE MET? 


Prospective Sharp Rise in Payments When War Activities Cease 





or old age and jobless 


Congress intends, for the present at 
least, to leave the Social Security system 
pretty much as it is. The idea of “cradle- 
to-the-grave” security, through national 
egislation, however popular it may be in 
England, has failed to catch on with the 
American lawmakers. 

Congress made its attitude plain in the 
session just ended. Insistent Administra- 
tion demands that additional population 
groups be included in the Social Security 
system, with benefit payments liberalized, 
were ignored. In addition, Congress took 
direct action to forestall a scheduled in- 
crease in the pay-roll tax which supports 
pension payments to retired workers. 

There are a number of reasons for this 
congressional attitude. For one thing, re- 
cent elections have increased the conserva- 
tive and anti-New Deal membership. For 
another, there is the usual congressional 
reluctance to pile taxes upon taxes. And, 
for a third, there is the fact that wide- 





—Federal Security Agency 


UNEMPLOYMENT CHECK 


spread wartime employment is keeping 
popular demand for Social Security libet 
alization at a minimum. 

In addition, the war itself has worked 
unforeseen changes in the operation of 
Social Security. Peak employment at high 
wages has reduced benefit payments for 
both old-age pensions and unemployment 
compensation to a fraction of what was 
expected. Meanwhile, pay-roll taxes for 
both these purposes have yielded sky- 
rocketing receipts. The result is that a 
fund of more than $4,000,000,000 has ac- 
cumulated behind the pension plan, and 
the States hold about the same total for 
payments to the jobless of the future. 

In view of all these factors, Congress’s 
mind apparently is made up. But, if no 
changes are to be made, where does that 
leave the Social Security system? What 
does it offer for the present and for the 
period of dislocation after the war? What 
is behind the recurring row over increasing 
pay-roll taxes for old-age pensions? Are 
unemployment insurance funds sufficient 
to stand the shock of discontinued war pro- 
duction? What of proposals to give veter- 
ans of the present war a preferred Social 


Security status? To look at the details: 
Old-age annuities. Pensions under the 
federal old-age insurance plan are being 
paid to some 750,000 persons who are 65 
years of age and retired. Also 600,000 eli- 
gibles have preferred to stay at work. Some 
60,000, after claiming their pensions, re 
linquished them and returned to work. 
The pensions are paid from the Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund. This 
Fund is maintained by a 2 per cent tax on 
Employer and employe pay | 
Money in the Trust Fund 
in Government 


pay rolls 
per cent each 
is invested bonds, which 
yield the fund an average interest rate of 
2.3 per cent. Pension payments from this 
Fund are based on the amount of tax ac- 
tually paid by the employe and the num- 
ber of years he was in the system before 
retirement. They range from $10 monthly 
to an eventual maximum of $85. The cur- 
rent average is about $25. 


For the present, receipts from the pay- 
roll tax are far more than enough to meet 
current outgo. This calendar year the tax 
will yield about $1,300,000,000, as against 
some $200,000,000 in pension payments 
and administrative costs. The Fund itself 
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OLD-AGE PENSION 


Demands for Social Security drop with war employment 


DECEMBER 31, 1943 






































































AUTOPOINT PENCILS ARE 
BREECH LOADERS, _ 








LEADS CAN’T WOBBLE, TURN 
OR FALL OUT WITH GRIP-TITE TIP 


Breech loading con- 
struction makes easy 
refilling simple as 
“1-2-3” as shown at 
right! Exclusive Grip- 
Tite Tip construction 
holds leads firmly .. . 
prevents wobbling or 
turning. 

Take good care of your 
AUTOPOINT Pencil— 
they’re harder to get to- - 
day because we’re busy 4 
at war work for Uncle 4 
Sam. When Victory’s Yr’ 
won there'll be plenty ‘ f ? 
of AUTOPOINT Pen- |?" jess, 
cils— with the famous 
featuresthatmakethem [,  —__] 
the mechanical pencils +B 
for trouble-free writing. ) 
The pencil that makes 
such a perfect gift for 
business men or for or- } 
ganization use. 


Ciitopoun 
THE I BETTER PENCIL 
REO. TRADE MARK 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, 1801 Foster Ave. + Chicago, Ill. 








Pull tip from barre! 





| ry 





Replace tip—turn tip to 
lett— barrel to right 
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totaled $4,248.009,0°0 at the middle of the 
year. This leads directly into the argument 


tax rate. 

Higher old-age pension taxes. Under 
the Social Security Law, the pay-roll tax 
rate for old-age pension purposes was to 
have doubled on Jan. 1, 1942. The increase 
was deferred until Jan. 1, 1943, and then 


over increasing the 


again postponed to Jan. 1, 1944. Now, 
Congress, by special legislation, has for- 


bidden the raise for 60 days, and expects to 
write a provision in the pending tax bill 
exiending the ban another year. Social 
Security Board is vigorously against the 
postponement. What are the arguments? 

The congressional viewpoint. Congress 
believes enough money is on hand and in 
sight to cover all demands for a number 
of years ahead. Estimates by the Social 
Security Board are that, by 1949, pension 
payments will total $940,000,000 annually 
at most, and could be as little as $450,- 
000,000. Congress thinks that in view of 
these figures, the present tax is high enough. 

The Social Security Board’s attitude. 
The SSB is looking a good bit farther 
ahead. The present unexpectedly heavy 
pay-roll tax collections, it says, are offset 
by the fact that an unexpectedly large 
number of individuals now are included in 
the pension plan, and eventually will be 
claiming their pensions. As the years pass, 
the number and amount of the pension 
payments will increase. The SSB foresees 
a point at which the Fund will be insuffi- 
cient to cover the payments, with the 
Federal Government making up the defi- 
cit, from year to year. 

The question posed is whether, as a 
matter of policy, the pension system shall 
be made self-sustaining or revert eventu- 
ally to a Treasury subsidy, whether a 
sufficient reserve should be accumulated 
in the early years to meet the heavier pay- 
ments that the later years will necessitate. 
Both Chairman Arthur J. Altmeyer, of 
SSB, and Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of 
Michigan, a leading opponent of the pay- 
roll tax increase, have asked that Congress 
make a determination on that point. 

But, for the present, ihe tax is not to be 
raised. Now, as to jobless insurance: 

Unemployment insurance. Some Social 
Security officials are worried over whether 
reserve funds for unemployment compensa- 
tion will be sufficient in some States to 
stand the drain of postwar unemployment. 

As the system works out, each State has 
its own fund. These funds are the proceeds 
of a 3 per cent federal tax on pay rolls 
(in addition to the 2 per cent for old-age 
insurance), paid wholly by the employer. 
The Federal Government turns back to 
each State 90 per cent of the tax collected 
in that: State, retaining the balance to 
cover administrative costs. Each State de- 
cides what the weekly payment to the 
unemployed shall be, and over how many 
weeks the payments shall continue. Most 
States pay a maximum of $16, and the 
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gho 7 
through 
tax for 


average duration is 12 to 13. weg 
Thus the ability of the various States 
handle their postwar unemployment k 









varies greatly. By illustration, the fyggin the Y 
of Michigan and Indiana are estimated 8 
be insufficient to make all the pay terrupth 
specified by their own laws to all that m, ssB o 
be jobless. Some other States, howeys unjustil 
Delaware and Kentucky among them, hag i%% dov 
three to five times what may be needs SSB = 

But major concern is concentrated , mainta 
the States that have become big ship et © 
building and aviation centers. Fmp lost ar 
ment is expected to drop precipitously j loss 18 
those industries when the war is over. Cy Tun 
ifornia, for example, has a big fund§ Vet 
$363,000,000—but the State also has j veteT 
big postwar unemployment potential dy At the 
to the nature of its industries. is stuc 

SSB officials consider these factors The 
strong argument for their long-standing M2” " 
proposal that unemployment insurance by be ha 








—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR VANDENBERG 


Self-support or subsidies ... 
taken from the States and administered] ta 
from Washington, with uniform payments} of 
the country over. In that way, these off- 
cials say, one State’s excess could go to} 4 
make up another’s deficit. But Congres} 
takes the view that the whole subject} wW! 
should be left with the States. to 

Migratory workers. Estimates of Stale 
needs are made uncertain by the faet that} by 
millions of workers have migrated to other} ™ 
States to find war work. How many wil] tl 
return to their komes is a problem, and} 0 
no one can answer it. The worker who gos’ tl 
back home is entitled to unemployment U 
benefits in his own State, even though 
the tax on his pay envelope was collected} a 
in another. Most States have reciprocal C 
arrangements assuring benefits to such \ 
migratory workers. 

Experience ratings. Under a practice 
followed in most big States, an employer 
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gho maintains regular employment 
throughout one year pays a lower pay-roll 
tax for unemployment insurance purposes 
in the year following. The idea was to dis- 
courage layoffs and other employment in- 
teruptions in the peacetime period. But 
$SB complains that this practice now is 
wjustifiably reducing receipts and hold- 
ing down the State funds. No employer, 
SSB says, can take credit to himself for 
maintaining full employment under pres- 
ent conditions. Exact figures on the taxes 
lost are not available, but SSB says the 
loss is considerable. 

Turning now to the veterans: 

Veterans. Congress is ready to give the 
veterans special Social Security treatment. 
At the instance of the Administration, it 
js studying two steps. 

The first would reinstate the ex-service- 
man in the pension system, just as though 
he had been at work and paying pay-roil 


—Harris & Ewing 
CHAIRMAN ALTMEYER 
.-. both want an answer 


taxes on wages of $160 a month, instead 
of being in the service. 

The second would give the veteran $15- 
a-week unemployment insurance for 52 
weeks of his first 15 months as a civilian, 
with additional payments for dependents, 
to a maximum of $25 weekly. 

In both instances, the bill would be paid 
by the Federal Government. Senator Wag- 
ner (Dem.), of New York, coauthor of 
the legislation, says it is impossible to esti- 
mate the cost of the program as yet, but 
that certainly it will run to no more than 
the cost of two weeks’ warmaking. 

In general. Thus Congress is turning 
away from Social Security extensions, ex- 
cept those for veterans. The Administra- 
tion and Social Security officials are cling- 
ing insistently to cheir expansion program. 
It may come to a fight, but the trend is 
obvious, at least for the period just ahead. 
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The man who has to plan and 
control the financing of a business 
is sitting in the “hot”’ seat. 


Taxes, re-negotiations, labor, 


material and conversion costs 





add up to a new version of 
“capital punishment.” 


| If they are currently putting a 
| strain on your resources, we can 

supply additional operating cash 
| in any required amount. 


We are also ready to serve you, 
as we are serving others, with an 
engineered financing plan to: 


1. Purchase other companies. 
tr 


2. Buy out partners, officers or 
stockholders. 





THE “HOT” SEAT 


3. Retire bonds, mortgages, 
preferred stock or long- 
term loans. 


In almost any situation, 
Commercial Credit is prepared to 
assist you on quick notice, with- 
out red tape, restrictions or inter- 
ference with management. 


Whether you require thousands 
or millions, we will welcome your 
inquiry and work out plans and 
terms that will be mutually 
profitable. 


Our complete services are des- 
cribed in a new booklet ““Caprrau 
Sources.” If you didn’t receive 
a copy, write. 





Subsidiaries New York Chicago 








Sen Francisco 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN 


Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 


Los Angeles Pertland, Ore. 


$68,006,000 
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ONE END OF HIS ROPE’S ON SHIPBOARD! 


THE 
MAGNA CHARTA 
OF THE U. S. 
MERCHANT MARINE 


From the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
as amended: “It is necessary for the na- 
tional defense and development of its 
foreign and domestic commerce that the 
United States shall have a merchant 
marine (a) sufficient to carry its domes- 
tic waterborne commerce and a substan- 
tial portion of the waterborne export and 
import foreign commerce of the United 
States, and to provide shipping service on 
all routes essential for maintaining the 
flow of such domestic and foreign water- 
borne commerce at all times, (b) capable 
of serving as a naval and military auxil- 
iary in time of war or national emergency, 
(c) owned and operated under the United 
States flag by citizens of the United 
States insofar as may be practicable, 
and (d) composed of the best-equipped, 
safest, and most suitable types of vessels, 
constructed in the United States and 
manned with a trained and efficient citi- 
zen personnel. It is hereby declared to 
be the policy of the United States to 
foster the development and encourage 
the maintenance of such a merchant 


marine.” (Public Act 835) 








Every time this young rancher’s 
lasso drops neatly around the horns 
of a galloping steer, its pull will be 
felt on ships at sea and in many far 
ports. For, like millions of his 
countrymen, he’s in partnership with 
the men of a mighty new United 
States merchant marine. 















He'll grow beef to feed the crews 
of our fast new merchant ships. In 
return, their holds will carry prod- 
ucts of his herds to sell in foreign 
markets — and they'll bring back, 
in exchange, things he and other 
Americans must import, 





@.W. AYER & SON 














And, for the first time in genera- 
tions, we have shipping enough to 
keep our vital overseas trade under 
our own control! 


For Congress, in the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, pointed out that 
an adequate U. S.-flag merchant 
marine is “necessary for the national 
defense and development of (our) 
foreign and domestic commerce.” 
This bold declaration made possible 
a real American merchant fleet, 
“owned and operated under the 
United States flag by citizens .. . 
manned with a citizen personnel,” 


American Exp 


orf Lines 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 4 


Before war came, American Export 
Lines helped carry out the Act’s pur- 
pose with fast new U. S.-built ships 
that strengthened our trade routes 
through the Mediterranean and 
Black Seas, and on into the Indian 
Ocean. In wartime, under War 
Shipping Administration orders, our 
augmented operations cannot be 
disclosed. 


But it is no secret that America’s 
new-born merchant marine is being 
forged into a powerful world in- 
fluence—insurance for our national 
defense and economic security. 


American Export Airlines, too, with giant flying boats, are shortening the supply lines to our fighting me™ 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
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1944 will be a year of change and uncertainty for businessmen. It will be 
the first of the transition years away from war, back toward peace. 

That's to be true even if both wars run through 1944. It will be most true 
if German war ends early in the year, least true if it does not end next year. And: 
View here now inclines to a later, rather than earlier, German war end. 

In either event, businessmen should expect the following..... 

Income payments will be $6,000,000,000 above the $142,000,000,000 of 1943. 

Industry's production will continue at a boom level in first half, 1944, 
will start down in second half. Reserve Board's production index, now at 247 per 
cent of 1935-39, will be down to 200 by year end if German war ends by midyear. 
It will fall moderately, but less sharply, if both wars continue through 1944, 

Unemployment will reappear as 1944 wears on, as more and more needs for war 
material are filled. Maybe 2,000,000 men will be out of work by the year end. 

Profits after taxes will hold near the $8,500,000,000 of 1943. 

There will be a continuing boom in retail trade, a dollar volume of sales 
reaching $65,000,000,000. That will be another all-time record in dollar totals. 
Prices, over all, will be relatively stable, will not break out into a 
sharp rise so long as war goes on. Wage increases will be moderate. So will 
prices of farm products. And: when German war ends, prices and wages will be 

under some temporary pressure. Real price-inflation danger will be in the 
postwar period. 








































































War spending has totaled $85,700,000,000 in this calendar year. 

It will total $88,000,000,000 in 1944 if German war lasts out the year. 

It will fall to $86,200,000,000 if German war ends by midyear. 

And: 1945 war spending will be about $69,000,000,000 if Japanese war runs 
through that year. It will be $60,000,000,000 if war ends by mid-1945. 

Result is that collapse of war spending maybe won't come until 1946. That 
is to be the year of most drastic adjustment, of full demobilization. 














Demobilization, even so, will start to be a problem in 1944, 
Trend in war goods output will start downward in second quarter,1944. 








port Shipyards, ordnance plants, ammunition plants will be first to feel it. 
yur Construction already has been hit. So h@s machine tools. Aircraft will be last. 
ups Timing and volume of cuts in war output will depend on the course of the 1944 


or offensive, on how fast the Army and Navy use up what they already have. 






















ne Contract termination surely will be a major problem by late 1944. 
Jar Congress, before that, will clear up disputed points; will assure reason- 
ur @ébly quick settlement of claims; will give added assurance that claims once set- 
be tled are finally settled, except in event of fraud. That now is the situation. 
Comptroller General will be denied a pre-audit before claims are paid. 

a's Plans gradually will be devised to clear private plants of U.S.-owned goods, 
- to permit manufacturers to say what Government-owned machines they want to buy. 
. First shift to civilian durable goods production will be by makers of pro- 

ducer equipment--trucks, freight cars, locomotives, machinery, farm machinery, etc. 
, Few passenger automobiles, and probably none, will be made in 1944, 

(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN 


BUS INESS-- (Continued) 





Some refrigerators, washing machines, vacuum cleaners, etc., will be made 
in second half, 1944. It is probable that 1945 will be the first big year of 
durable goods production destined for civilian use. Most 1944 output will be of 
small utility items. Ne give you this picture fully on page 20. 





U.S. debt will pass $200,000,000,000 and head for $300,000,000,000. 

Yet: Government's deficit will be nearer $50,000,000,000 than this year's 
$56,000,000,000. If German war ends by midyear, it may fall to $45,000,000,000. 

Debt increase in 1944 will be financed without creating new bank credit; 
will be financed out of individual and nonbanking savings. Threat of inflation 
through bank credit expansion appears ended; threat of inflation through use 
made of individual savings remains and will grow with the war end. 











Tax increases now being voted on corporation income should be war's last. 

Individual income taxes are about as high as they will go in this war. 

Pay-roll taxes will not be pushed higher to support more Social Security. 

But: Any reduction in taxes must wait on the end of both wars. It will not 
come with defeat of Germany alone. Do not expect any reduction of taxes in 1944, 

Renegotiation of war contracts will continue, but will be restricted. Many 
fewer contractors will face a review of 1943 profits in 1944 than faced a review 
of 1942 profits in 1943. New rules will guide and limit the renegotiators. 














Strikes probably will increase in 1944. There will be some layoffs as war 
plants gradually close. Overtime will be curtailed in very many plants. 

Workers will strike to show displeasure over plant shutdowns. They will 
tend to strike to support demands for higher hourly wage rates to maintain take- 
home pay that may be reduced rather drastically by an end to overtime. 

Labor trouble can be expected to blossom once the German war ends. 











Political outlook will continue to be fairly favorable to business. 

Mr. Roosevelt, as long as war lasts, will not press for new plans to put 
the Government permanently in the field of directing investment and controlling 
key prices. President is trying now to unsell the idea that he is a New Dealer. 

Congress will be conservative in its attitude toward taxes. It will be 
wary of any White House suggestions to which businessmen object. 

However: It will take November election to determine longer-range trends. 








Looking ahead in Congress over the next yeareecece 

Effort to nationalize unemployment insurance will not succeed. 

More liberal mustering-out pay than President wants will be given veterans. 

Price Control Act will be renewed in some form before it expires June 30. 
Congress will be slow to force inflation, although it will threaten to do so. 

Food price subsidies will be continued in some compromise form. 

Military appropriations will be looked over more carefully, but will not 
be reduced much below the requests that are made for money. 

Ideas of business on contract termination and surplus war material disposal 
will dominate any new legislation in that field. White House will go along. 

Election demands will more and more dominate Congress actions. 























The new year, over all, will be a year in which businessmen move from one 
set of problems only to be confronted with the prospect of a new set of problems. 

Mobilization of industry for war is completed. The problems of mobilization 
are solved. In 1944, the problem of demobilization will begin to shape up; will 
confront businessmen even before they have had time to enjoy mobilization. 

And: Suddenly the old problem of unemployment will be back on the horizon. 
That's the problem with which business and Government will wrestle after the war 
as they did before the war. What finally happens will depend on how it's solved. 
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Fresh food on the high seas 
during long, heavy-action 
periods away from port 
is the resule of compact, 
efficient refrigeration. 


Se Ee 


Self-Contained 
14 hp. Refrigerating Unit 


ou UR 


Tool life is increased and 
% rejections are fewer when 
3 cutting oils used in high- 
; speed machining are prop- 
: erly cooled. 
¢ 
Ld 








© Protection in the tropics 
against the ravages of 
humid atmosphere and ver- 





min is necessary to preserve 
* food and equipment. 
Portable Pane! 
Refrigeration Unit 








Cool, clean air protects the 

life of the wounded in +; 
Army hospitals. Special air- 

craft refrigerators safeguard 5 
serums and plasma. 


Aluminum 
Aircraft Refrigerator 





The health of our armed 
forces 1s protected by de- 
pendable refrigeration in 
cantonments, huts, barracks, 
and on ships. 
14 Cylinder 
Refrigeraiing Compresscr 





Identical performance of 
aircraft engines is assured 
by operation tests with car- 
buretor air kept at the same 
temperature, 

14 Cylinder 


Air Conditioning Compressor 
on ES % 


CHRYSLER ALRTEMP 


From tiny, fractional horse- 

power to big 75 horsepower 

units, Chrysler Airtemp Ra- 

@) dial Compressors are per- 

¥ forming a major war job on 

sania compacssen both the production and 
battle fronts. 

The science of air control is built 
around the compressor. Chrysler Air- 
temp’s exclusive Variable Capacity Radial 
Compressor provides a new efficiency and 
accuracy in indoor climate regulation. 
The radial cylinders cut in or out auto- 
matically, one at a time, to meet varying 
load requirements. This flexibility elim- 
inates the peaks and valleys resulting 
from abrupt starting and stopping of 
ordinary compressors . . . holds tempera- 
ture and humidity at a constant level. 
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PLYMOUTH - 


DODGE 


BACK 


Years spent in building delicate mecha- 
nisms, have developed high-precision, 
versatile skills at Airtemp, now devoted 
to war production. Backed by Chrysler 
Corporation research and engineering, 
when peace comes, these skills will again 
create heating, cooling and refrigeration 
units for homes and commercial use that 
will set new, high standards of efficiency 
and performance. 


The lessons learned during peace in 
free competitive enterprise—freedom of 
the individual to produce and compete— 
today bring strength to a nation at war. 





Peak welding efficiency is 
made possible by cooling of 
welding tips with water 
or brine held at the right 
temperature, Spot Welder 


Tip Cooling Unit 





Super accuracy in gauge 
rooms is possible when th- 
air is clean, dehumidified, 
and maintained at a con- 
Stant temperature, 
3 h.p. “Packaged” 
Air Conditioner 


Clean, dry atmosphere is 
vital for machining sensi- 
tive metal surfaces where a 
spot of rust would ruin 
high-precision products. 
5 h.p. “Packaged” 
Air Conditioner 
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War Products of Chrysler Corporation 


Tanks « Tank Engines « Navy Anti-Aircroft Guns « 
Army Anti-Aircraft Guns « Bomber Fuselage Sec- 
tions e Bomber Wings « Bomb Racks ¢ Bomb Shackles 
¢ Fighter Landing Gears « Aluminum Alloy F 

¢ Aluminum Alloy Castings « High-Po Air- 
craft Engines ¢ Cycleweld Cement ¢ Wide Variety of 
Ammunition e Anti-Tank Vehicles ¢e Command Re- 
connaissance Cars ¢ Troop and Cargo Motor Trans- 
ports « yo . Weapons Carriers ¢ Gyro- 
Cc P « Marine Tractors « 
Harbor ty ° Marine and Industrial Engines « 
Smoke Screen Generators « Air Raid Sirens and Fire 
Fighting Equipment « Powdered Metal Parts « Can- 
tonment Furnaces « Tent Heaters « Refrigeration 
Compressors « = Kitchens ¢ and Other Importent 

Wear Equipment 
Tune in Majer Bowes every Thursday, CBS, 9P.M., £. W.T. 
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CHRYSLER 


¢ AIRTEMP ¢ AMPLEX 
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™ MORE THAN EVER 
A LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 


@ From the days of *49, California has been a land of promise 
. rich in natural resources, rich in opportunities. How well 
these have been developed is a glowing story of achievement. 


Here are some important facts out of that story: 


California manufactured products today have an annual net 
value af more than two and a half billion dollars. 


A million California factory workers are being paid more than 
a billion, three hundred million dollars a year. 


California is producing ships and planes and tanks in tremen- 
dous quantities...and vital ‘Food for Victory”! 


Bank of America serves this modern California through branches 
in more than 300 cities and towns—through a branch system 
which affords an invaluable ‘‘on-the-spot”’ representation to busi- 
nessmen and bankers throughout the country. 

If you want any banking service in California today or if you 
are planning to capitalize upon the opportunities in the California 
of tomorrow, this bank should be your logical starting point. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL $hVines ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER... FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM—FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California ... San Francisco - Los Angeles 








Blue and gold BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES are available through authorized banks 
and agencies. They are acceptable everywhere. Carry 
them when you travel. 
























































“The Veas 
and Nays’ 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com 
ment and suggestions are invited. Thoy 
not intended for publication, and thoy 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Two Presidents for Duration? 


Sir:—It requires a considerable stretch 
of the imagination, but it might be possible 
to obtain an agreement between the Re- 
publicans and Democrats to permit the 
election of Franklin Roosevelt, without 
opposition, upon the condition that he 
devote his entire energies to the conduct 
of the war, and then resign at the cessa- 
tion of hostilities; and upon the further 
condition that the Vice President, having 
been properly elected, be assigned to full 
control of the entire domestic economy 
for the duration, and to succeed, of course, 
to the full powers of the Presidency upon 
the resignation of Mr. Roosevelt at war's 
end. The entire campaign would be con- 
ducted with this arrangement made fully 
clear to the voters. 

The agreement could go a step further 
and provide that Mr. Roosevelt be re- 
tained as a presidential adviser. Such an 
arrangement would make the _ intimate 
knowledge and experience which the Presi- 
dent has acquired in connection with the 
prosecution of the war available for the 
new administration, and available for the 
development of the peace. 


Toledo, Ohio R. A. M. 


Mr. Hull as Peacemaker 


Sir:—I believe that there is dawning 
upon the public a realization that world 
co-operation is necessary. There are no 
longer any isolationists as such in our 
country. The goal is world peace through 
co-operation, There can be no issues in the 
next campaign arising out of a difference 
of opinion upon this goal. 

The issues will be centered upon the 
method of obtaining world peace and the 
personalities who will be intrusted with 
these responsibilities. It is not impossible 
that the State Department will have to 
assume a new role in international affairs 
even superior to that of the President's 
authority. 

Perhaps Mr. Hull should be continued 
in office regardless of what party attains 
the presidency. 

All partisan; should recognize Mr. Hull 
as a responsible personality to whom 
they are willing to surrender, if necessary, 
all authority requisite to accomplish world 
co-operation. 


Ottumwa, Ia. J. M. T. 
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O far this is definitely a war baby. of engineering to make this motor: 
a It was born to meet an exacting 

wartime need. Every one that is 
made goes right into the fight. 


It took new ideas from the drawing 
board up. It took new materials— 
like glass-insulated wire—to build 


It is an electric motor designed for it. It required finer, more precise 
g | : 1 

jobs which no regular electric motor craftsmanship than had ever gone 

could fill. into a motor before. 


After the war, these motors can be 


The jobs are on America’s fighting 
sold to manufacturers of peacetime 


planes. Working control flaps — 
opening and closing cooling shut- 
ters—lifting landing gears—and the 


like. 


prod ucts. 


That is why we are telling you about 
them now. 
Every ounce on an airplane is pre- 


: : You may have need for such a com- 
cious. So usual electric motors were 


pact, ultra-efficient source of power. 
out. . 

You may be able to use the kind of 
This one weighs as little as 8/10ths engineering thinking that developed 


of a pound—others can move as it—or the production tech- 
much as 35 tons. nique that builds it 


and about 250 other 
Naturally it took a whole new kind Lear products. 


PLANTS: Piqua, O., and Grand Rapids, Mich. BRANCHES AT: 
New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Providence. 








Nearly 1,000,000 horsepower per day! 
That's the growing might of America’s 
air-power! Engines are safer too, more 
reliable . . . built to higher standards m 
plants equipped for better “See-ability,” 


Engines today are incredibly precise! 


They are built to standards of perfection that 
fine watches seem crude. Mechanical fail 
almost unheard of. 


Modern improved lighting —better ‘‘See-ability” 
everyone—helps make this possible. 


With better “See-ability”, technicians more effici 
explore materials for hidden flaws . . . ma 
operators work to closer limits, turn out parts fi 
Inspectors too do their work better. 


Brighter, longer-lasting than ever before, t 
Westinghouse Mazda Lamps light many of 


plants where airplane engines are made. 


When the big job of war production is done, W 
inghouse lighting improvements will be available 
all businesses—factories, offices, stores. And 
lighting will make your home brighter, more cheer 
ful,a happier place to live! Westinghouse Electric 
Manufacturing Company, Lamp Division, Bl 
field, N. J. Plants in 25 cities... offices everywhtn) 


Photographs, courtesy Wright Aeronautical Corporation, Paterson,N} 


Westinghouse 


MAZDA LAMPS 


FOR BETTER ‘‘SEE-ABILITY ‘’ 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS *® 


* LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK ag 








And if that’s the way he likes it, that’s 
the way we want him to have it. Pri- 
vate Pringle, otherwise known as the 
U. S. armed forces, is now our No. 1 
eater—putting away tens of thousands 
of meals every day in Fred Harvey 


restaurants, hotels and dining cars. 


Our 6000 employees—some of whom 
have worked with the Harvey family 
through three generations—are glad 
of this opportunity to serve the men 
and women in uniform who are serving 
America so well. The way we look at 
it—and surely you'll agree—Private 


Pringle deserves the best of everything. 


With the armed forces first on our 
list. we’re trying hard to give real Fred 


Harvey service to everyone. But with 





food rationing so severe and trained 
personnel so scarce, there are times 
when we must ask civilian patrons to 
wait their turns. Sometimes we can’t 


even serve them a meal. 


We’re grateful for your good-humored 
acceptance of this temporary situation. 
When Private Pringle’s big job is done 
we promise you again the Fred Harvey 


hospitality you have learned to expect. 


* * * 


More than 900 of 
our men and women 
employees have 
joined Private 
Pringle in various 
branches of the U. S, 
armed forces. 
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RESTAURANTS » SHOPS > HOTELS * DINING CARS 
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Opytght 1943. Fred Harvey, Chicate 
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Henry Morgenthau, Jr., the Secretg 
of the Treasury, has had his share of by 
fetings from Congress and the bugj 
community. The lat- 
est has just been ad- 
ministered in the 
form of a tax bill 
yielding scarcely a 
fifth of the sum Mr. 


Morgenthau recom- 

mended. 
Nevertheless, Mr. 
Morgenthau contin- 


ues to be one of this 
Government’s most 
influential and = im- 
portant officials. 
Huge tasks lie ahead 
of him. It is he who 
borrows the big sums 
needed to run_ the 
war. In addition, he 
is busy with postwar 
plans that may have 
a lasting impact up- 
on the world econ- ae 
omy —Harris & Ewing 
: Secretary Morgenthay 


mage! S 






v 


And, above and be- 
yond these things, Mr. Morgenthau com 
tinues a close and warmly congenial friend 
and influential confidant of President 
Roosevelt. In that last-named relationship 
lies the key to his position. 

Mr. Morgenthau and the President. In 
a large sense, Mr. Morgenthau is a pro- 
tege of Franklin D. Roosevelt. The two 
were farm neighbors in Dutchess County, 
New York, for many years. Long fireside 
discussions of farming problems and of 
world and national affairs drew them to 
gether. Mr. Morgenthau, a wealthy but 
until then obscure gentleman-farmer, re- 
ceived all his appointments to public 
office from Mr. Roosevelt. He came on to 
Washington with Mr. Roosevelt and soon 
found himself at the head of the Treasury. 

By the usual standards of measure- 
ment, Mr. Morgenthau was not prepared | 
for that post. He had no intimate knowl- 
edge of tax matters, of banking and f- 
nance. Some Washingtonians vividly recall 
his first appearance before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. Nervous 
and self-conscious, he mumblingly read 4 
long statement on taxes that had been 
prepared for him, turned the questioning 
over to a group of assistants and fled. 
That was ten years ago. The situation is 
different now. By constant questioning 
and by study, sometimes hard and labo- 
rious, Henry Morgenthau has learned his 
job. Now, he gives congressional commit- 
tees assured and self-confident statements 
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MANUFACTURING 








AMERICAN CENTRAL 


CONNERSVIULLE 
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At American Central we found it under 
the simple formula of “knowing how’. 
* * * 

That, plus energy and imagination, put 
our production line in jeeps months 
ahead of schedule. Forty-six days from 
the original order to the loading 


lati 
piatiorm " ‘ . 


With plane wings, manifolds and trail- 
ers we have repeated the story. 

* * * 
Someday these same facilities will be 
used for peacetime purposes. That's 
when the American home will get 
to know American Central better. 


CORPORATION 


IN DIANA 
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Loaded I Truck Body Withstands 





Truck at repair shop. Towing 

chains caused buckling of sides and 

roof cove. Body panels sustained 
little injury. None were torn. 





Truck after repairs were wo 'e. 
Most of the Lindsay Structure 


materials were re-used. 





The rigidity and favorable strength- 
weight ratio of Lindsay Structure 
make it equally adaptable to 
machine housings, buildings, re- 
frigerated spaces, and many other 
applications. 


60-Foot Plunge! 


—and Lindsay Structure proves its 
amazing strength. Even crashing through 


a guard rail and hurtling end-over-end down 
a sixty-foot wooded ravine didn’t collapse 
this Lindsay Structure truck body. And the 
strength of the body was all that kept owner 
Joe Ross and his driver from being crushed 
by 21,800 pounds of truck and produce. 

At the repair shop, the truck was found to 
be scarcely damaged. Not a single body 
panel had been torn or loosened from the 
framework. The body builder, Mr. H. E. 
Olson of the Twin City Manufacturing 
Company, St. Joseph, Michigan, said, 
“There is no doubt that with an ordinary 
wood and steel body the truck would have 
been a total wreck.” As it was, most of the 
Lindsay Structure materials could be used 
again. Repair cost was remarkably low. 

Lindsay Structure pre-tensed steel panels 
provide amazing strength, save weight. In 
case of accident, damaged sections can easily 
be removed from the outside—without 
special tools—and replaced in a few hours. 

Lindsay Structure truck bodies are indi- 
vidually engineered to your design and 
operating requirements. For information, 
write to Lindsay and Lindsay, 222-c W. 
Adams Street, Chicago 6; or to 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17. ‘ 


LINDSAY 


STRUCTURE 


U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 
For details, see Sweet's Catalog File 








which he prepares himself. And he j 
ready to answer questions himself. 

But it has been a decade of travail for 
Mr. Morgenthau. 

Mr. Morgenthau and the New Dealers 
Very early in his cabinet career, Mr. Mor 
venthau interested the President in the 
view that prices could be raised by clip! 
ping eold out of the dollar. It was tried 
on a grand scale, and resulted principally 
in the accumulation of some 322.000. 
000.000 worth of gold which Mr. Morgen. 
thau wishes now he knew what to do with, 
That experience turned him toward mor 
orthodox methods. Consequently, the New 
Dealers put him down for a conservative 
and counted him out of their inner circle 
He gave them little help on their much- 
cherished spend-lend and pump-priming 
plans. He turned away from farm subsi- 
dies of the prewar type, because of their 
cost. and veered increasingly toward the 
desireability of a balanced budget. 

The war, of course, changed that. 

Mr. Morgenthau as a borrower. Mr 
Morgenthau, who was growing increasing. 
lv rebellious at borrowing the billions it 
took to run the New Deal, suddenly found 
himself confronted with a necessity for 
borrowing billions in undreamed-of num- 
bers for running the war. There have been 
three War Bond drives, and a fourth is 
about to begin. Throughout, he has em- 
phasized the importance of bond buying 
by individual citizens, as contrasted with 
bond purchases by banks and other insti- 
tutions. 

Mr. Morgenthau has borrowed more 
money than any other official in the his 
tory of the Government. But he has been 
less successful where taxes are concerned. 

Mr. Morgenthau and taxes. The Treas- 
ury Secretary beat the drums for the 
undistributed-profits tax in 1936, but 
Congress, listening to the anguished pleas 
of businessmen, repealed the statute in 
the years following its passage. Year by 
year, as the Secretary’s knowledge of taxes 
grew, Congress paid less and less atten 
tion to his views. He called for heavy 
wartime taxes to finance as much of the 
war cost as possible and to decrease the 
danger of inflation. But Congress consist- 
ently passed bills raising much less than 
he requested. 

The culmination was reached in the 
present tax bill. He asked for a $10,000, 
000,000 measure; he is getting a bill rais 
ing slightly more than $2,000,000,000. 
Mr. Morgenthau objected that it was 
worse than no bill at all, and, from Capi 
tol Hill, Chairman George of the Senate 
Finance Committee replied with an it 
timation that the Secretary’s kro edge 
of taxes still left something to be desired. 

But Mr. Morgenthau, although highly 
sensitive, is accustomed to congressional 
criticism by now. And taxes, after all, are 
a small part of his domain. He has plenty 
to do—all of it important. 
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“What! 
$1600 for a 


load of corn? 


Is 1870 a man named Mc* furray con- 
tracted with the farmers of Frederick, 
Md., to grow hundreds of acres of sweet 
corn at $40 an acre. The farmers thought 
he was crazy. 

“Why, that’s more corn than the 
folks around here can eat in a lifetime!” 
they said. 

They were so skeptical that they 
neglected the crop. One farmer got 
a a single wagon-load from 40 acres. 
Nevertheless, he insisted on being paid 
his full $40 an acre—$1600. 

McMurray paid. He had just built a 
cannery — one of the early ones — and to 
refuse meant no more corn, and ruin. He 


lost $20,000 the first year. But he per- 
severed. When he died, in 1888, canned 
foods already were an accepted feature 
of the American table. Today we con- 
sume more than 14,250,000,000 cans 


and jars of food a year. 


The timid and unimaginative are 
ever with us. They are saying now that, 
because America’s land frontiers have be- 
come fixed, we as a nation must cease 
to grow. 


They do not understand that it is not 
land frontiers, but frontiers of the mind 
and spirit that make a nation great. And 
our frontiers of invention, of scientific 
resource and discovery, are limitless! 


This is the great oppcrtunity and re- 
sponsibility of American business 
to prove that those who say that we must 
cease to grow are wrong. 


Management will meet this chal- 
lenge. And in this epic of achievement, 
advertising will play a major = For 
advertising is simply a tool of manage- 
ment for mass communication . . . a tool 
as necessary and useful as machinery, 
or accounting, or research. 

To 135,000,000 people, advertising 
will bring exciting tidings . . . of new 
products, new services, improvements 
and discoveries. New jobs will be cre- 
ated, new wealth for all. Life will go on. 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. The payroll of the canning industry 
this year will total more than $200,000,000. 


It is estimated that the industry pays out over half a billion dollars yearly 
for vegetables, fruits, fish, meat and other supplies —to farmers, cattlemen, 
fishermen, etc.—and for cans and equipment. 


Some quarter of a billion dollars yearly goes to shipping and distributing 
organizations. The total retail value of the pack is estimated at over a billion 


and a quarter dollars. 


Practically all of which was undreamed of a scant 85 years ago! 


i. W. AYER & SON, Inc. Philadelphia * New York * Chicago * Detroit + San Francisco + Boston * Honolulu * London 




















astunguan UW Muspers ; 


Pressure for Reconversion Action . . . Waning Power 
Of WLB . . . Top Post in Pacific for Admiral Halsey? 


A flurry of speculation is running 
through top official circles as a result 
of a directive asking that originals of 
all confidential papers bearing the 
initials “FDR” be returned to the 
White House. First reaction appears 
to have been that Mr. Roosevelt was 
getting his papers in order prior to 
stepping out before a fourth term. 


xk * * 


Judge Sam Rosenman, as a personal 
aide to the President, is gathering the 
official papers of this period of his- 
torical purposes. It is Mr. Rosenman 
who is asking for the return of orig- 
inals of confidential documents for his 
purposes and not as a means of sig- 
nalizing Mr. Roosevelt’s retirement in 
January, 1945. 


x * * 


Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill have 
had arguments about British reluc- 
tance to go ahead with a second front 
in France and about slow motion of 
British operations in Burma, but there 
is no thought of a break between these 
two leaders. The British now are com- 
mitted to go ahead with second-front 
operations in 1944. 


x *k * 


Back of the decision to keep Gen. 
George C. Marshall in U.S. as Army 
Chief of Staff was the insistence of 
General Marshall’s associates on the 
U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff that his ab- 
sence from Washington would upset 
the work of that top group of com- 
manders who are running the war in 
all theaters. The British had urged 
that General Marshall lead the Euro- 
pean invasion, had never opposed him. 

x *k * 
Admiral Chester Nimitz may return 
from Hawaii to take a high staff post 
in the Navy. His place as operating 
head of the Navy in its Pacific opera- 
tions then might be taken by Admiral 
William F. Halsey, Jr. 

x *k * 


Bernard Baruch is urging the Presi- 
dent to accept a set of policies and 
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principles to guide in the making of 
decisions of all kinds that will grow 
from reconversion of industry back to 
peace production, rather than to treat 
each problem as separate and distinct. 
Mr. Roosevelt is wary of devoting too 
much thought to postwar problems at 
this time. 


x *k * 


James Byrnes, with Mr. Baruch as 
adviser, is in line for the top policy- 
making job in reconversion. Donald 
Nelson and his War Production Board 
are likely to be left with a strictly 
administrative agency to carry out 
policies determined by Mr. Byrnes at 
the White House. 


x * *& 


Some important businessmen, seeking 
to determine what may become the 
Government's policy on such vital is- 
sues as contract termination and sur- 
plus materials disposal, are becoming 
convinced that even the highest offi- 
cials are not aware of the size and 
complexity of the problem they face. 


=" & @ 


James Landis, as U.S. diplomatic 
representative in the Middle East, is 
back from Cairo with some criticism 
of the British on the ground that they 
are losing no time, even during war, 
in staking out commercial claims. 


x * * 


The President at Cairo promised ad- 
ditional financial aid to China if 
needed. At the same time a complaint 
is beginning to be heard here that the 
Chinese are charging U.S. for goods 
and services for American forces in 
China at an exchange rate at least 
five times the “real” rate. U. S. is pay- 
ing $1 American for each 20 Chinese 
dollars when a more nearly correct 
rate would be $1 American for each 
100 to 200 Chinese dollars. 


x & @ 


Herbert Lehman, as head of UNRRA, 
is operating very closely with the 
American State Department instead 
of opposing it on matters of world 


relief policy. Mr. Lehman still has to 
work out the details of his relation- 
ship with Leo Crowley’s Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration. 


wk 


The British are taking over more and 
more control of Allied operations in 
Italy outside of the strictly military 
phase. Even the greater portion of 
troops involved now is British. 


x «* * 


President Roosevelt maneuvered him- 
self into a spot in the railroad labor 
dispute where he either had to back 
up his own aides, James Byrnes, as 
War Mobilizer, and Fred Vinson, as 
Economic Stabilizer, or to overrule 
them once again to give concessions 
to labor leaders. At least one head of 
a railroad brotherhood has had, in the 
past, as much if not more access to 
the President than has Judge Vinson. 


xk 


Wayne Morse, who was the one War 
Labor Board member who voted 
against a wage deal with John L. 
Lewis in the midst of a strike, has 
since found himself more and more 
boxed off by Board members who 
now look to the White House for di- 
rections. There are signs that this 
agency no longer is independent. 


x * * 


Bitterness of the campaign inside the 
Republican Party against Wendell 
Willkie is causing some important 
Democrats to remark that the feeling 
of conservatives in their Party against 
Mr. Roosevelt never reached the pres- 
ent Republican intensity. 


x * * 


A Chicago businessman who sounded 
out Gen. Douglas MacArthur as a 
personal friend to determine if he 
would permit use of his name in a 
1944 presidential primary was told 
emphatically by the General that his 
name is not to be used for political 
purposes and that his hope and in- 
tention is to lead American forces in- 
to Japan. 
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Manufacturers of 


WAR PLANES, TOO, NEED 


A satin-smooth skin means much to a woman’s 
beauty. But to a war plane, a sleek, smooth 
skin is more than a matter of appearance. It’s 
a matter of performance. 

For when fighter planes fly at speeds in ex- 
cess of 400 miles per hour, even the slightest 
bumps and irregularities on flying surfaces, 
can affect speeds and operating efficiencies. 

That’s why at McDonnell, we not only take 
extra care to see that rivets are driven exactly 
and evenly, but also employ special methods 
to assure smoother surfaces on metal “skins’’. 

For we believe that good craftsmanship is 
as necessary as good design. Both are vital in 





SMOOTH COMPLEXIONS 


the production of aircraft worthy of the men 
who fly them. 

The development of special techniques for 
controlling skin contours, represent only a 
few of many refinements employed at 
McDonnell to assure the production of highest 
quality aircraft and parts. 

To that end, enlightened and experienced 
management, loyal, skilled and interested per- 
sonnel, are working together three shifts a day 
— striving to perform each operation better and 
faster—never forgetting their responsibility in 
maintaining McDonnell’s reputation of meet- 


ing production requirements ... on schedule, 


MSDONNELL Arcctafe poration 


PLANES +> PARTS +> PLASTICS * SAINT LOUIS-MEMPHIS 





BETTY GRABLE 


uae ae IN. THE FORTHCOMING 
™ CENTURY-FOX PICTURE 


“PIN-UP GIRL” 
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